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FRANCE AND ITALY. 


j eerwns is nothing surprising in the control which France 
assumes over the affairs of Italy, but the tone of insult 
in which the Imperial communications have lately been 
couched would seem to be gratuitous, and even shortsighted. 
The natural repugnance which is produced by the necessity 
of unwilling obedience is greatly aggravated when an arbi- 
trary command is accompanied by a frivolous reason. Stet 
pro ratione voluntas—let Central Italy prolong its condition 
of uncertainty and helplessness, because the Emperor of the 
FreNcH does not choose that an independent State should 
arise from the free union of kindred populations. It is 
a gratuitous affront to place a veto on Prince EucEne for 
fear of a Neapolitan invasion, and to annul the appointment 
of BuoncompaGni on the ground that a Regency would inter- 
fere injuriously with the functions of a Congress. Not long 
since it was officially announced that the annexation of the 
Duchies was inexpedient because the welfare of Italy 
required that a balance of power should be maintained 
between the Northern and Southern divisions of the Penin- 
sula. The pretence that the nomination of a Piedmontese 
Prince would lead to the march of a Neapolitan army 
was not less chimerical, and. even more insulting. Few 
Italian patriots would object to rest their hopes on the issue 
of a conflict with Naples. If the Kune is strong enough 
to keep down opposition at home while he reconquers the 
Legations for the Holy See, he will at least confer on the 
restored Government that kind of right which arises 
from the possession of superior, might. Italian liberty, 
once suppressed by Italian arms, will lose a large 
portion of the sympathy which it has hitherto commanded 
in Europe, nor will it be material to inquire whether the 
appointment of a Regent chosen from a Royal House consti- 
tutes a lawful cause of war between Central Italy and 
Naples. The sting of the French remonstrance consist in 
the assumption that Piedmont and Naples stand as foreign 
Powers on the same footing in relation to Florence and to 
Bologna, yet it is absurd to say that the appointment of the 


_ Prince of Carignan would be legally an act of intervention 


on the part of Piedmont. On the same principle, Holland 
might have declared war against Saxe Coburg when Prince 
LEopoLD accepted the throne of Belgium. 

The objection that the appointment of a Regent antici- 
pates the decision of the Congress is scarcely less nuga- 
tory and vexatious. The Great Powers meet, not to dispose 
at their pleasure of the territories of smaller States, but to 


take coguizance, as a judicial tribunal, of the facts and rights. 


of possession which have already succeeded in establishing 
themselves. A Congress anterior to the war must have 
assumed the rights of the Ducal Houses in their respective 
States, and it would have confined its interference with the 
Legations to barren recommendations of administrative re- 
forms. It now becomes the duty of the same Powers to 
recognise the state of things which has been established by 
the deliberate will of the native population; and yet 
the French protest implies that Tuscany and Romagna are 
to blame because they furnish the plenipotentiaries who are 
to decide on their fate with the materials which are 
indispensable to the formation of a rational judgment. 
Even according to the most extravagant theory of the 
powers which could be assigned to a Congress, the States 
and provinces which are to be the objects of its care 
must adopt some provisional form of existence while they 
are expecting the irrevocable decision. Parma and 
Modena, Tuscany and the Legations, have taken the liberty 
to.anticipate the Congress by dismissing their rulers, and, in 
the case of Tuscany, the revolution was honoured by the 
presence-of a French Prince, escorted by.a division of the 
French army. Finding. the inconvenience of living 
4 


under four temporary Governments, the provinces of 
Central Italy have agreed on the nomination of a 
joint Regent, and their choice naturally represented 
their ulterior purpose of amalgamation with the Sar- 
dinian Monarchy. It is difficult to believe that the 
domineering opposition which they have experienced arises 
from an anxious care to reserve the rights of Russia, of 
Prussia, and of England. One, at least, of the parties to 
the expected Congress would gladly abstain from dictating 
that union of Central and Northern Italy which, voluntarily 
adopted, soives all the material difficulties of the question. 
Count Wa.ewskt's Circular, as well as the official or semi- 
official declarations of the French papers, would seem to 
imply that the Congress is expected to adopt measures in 
which it is impossible for England to concur. The insolent 
system of agitation by which the animosity of the French people 
has lately been excited against their unoffending neighbours 
is probably intended to deter the English Government from 
any imprudent opposition to the Imperial will. The prac- 
tical result will be found in the difficulty which Lord Patmer- 
ston and Lord Jonn Russet may experience if they have 
occasion to make any ostensible concessions to France. The 
contempt of Englishmen for a public opinion created and 
circulated by Prefects is not incompatible with a wholesome 
resentment when any form of intimidation is attempted. 

Notwithstanding all the discouragements which they have 
experienced, the Italians, if they have firmness to perse- 
vere, have still many chances in their favour. Of the five 
Great Powers, Austria alone is openly and professedly hostile 
to the national cause; England is friendly ; Prussia leans 
rather to England than to France ; and of Russia it is only 
known that her hostility to Austria has not relaxed with 
the renewal of friendship between the late belligerents. 
The Italian Governments will occupy an anomalous posi 
tion; for Piedmont, Naples, and the Holy See, divided 
among themselves by irreconcilable differences, will leave 
a fourth part of Italy nominally unrepresented. The 
enigma of French policy still remains, and it may 
possibly admit of a favourable solution. It may be argued 
that Count WALEWwSKI’s advocacy of an impossible Confe- 
deration is merely intended to reduce the stipulations of 
Villafranca and Zurich to a visible absurdity. Obligations 
which cannot conveniently be repudiated may nevertheless 
be exposed as utterly impracticable. It is incredible that 
Austria should really intend to join an Italian League, with 
the consequence of submitting, in the affairs of Venetia, to 
the control of Piedmont. The honorary presidency of the 
Pore over the Sovereign whom he is incessantly consigning 
to perdition forms only one of the minor impediments to the 
Confederation. It is possible that Napoteon III. may foresee, 
in the rejection of his favourite scheme, an opportunity for 
liberating himself from the improvident undertakings which 
were suggested by his natural eagerness for peace. 

In maintaining their claims before the Congress, the 
Italians may refer with pride to their recent conduct in 
peace and in war. In one of the bloodiest campaigns ever 
experienced by France, the proportionate loss was greater in 
the Piedmontese army than among the French or the Aus- 
trians ; and the exploits of GariBaLpI proved, not only the 
gallantry of Italian soldiers, but the popularity of the 
national cause with that part of the population which had. 
often been calumniated as friendly to the Austrian rule. 
For six months all Central Italy has maintained peace and 
order, under every discouragement which could be im 
on a liberated people and ona provisional Government. The 
country which, according to Mr. Disraext, was honeycombed 
by secret societies and ignorant of political moderation, has. 
steadily offered to Europe, through a ruling aristocracy. of 
property and education, the pledge of order which is fur- 
nished by union with a constitutional monarchy. 
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_ If argument and reason prove ineffective, accomplished 
facts will still necessarily influence the decisions of the 
Congress, Without an intervention on the part of France 
or Aystyia, the five Powers will have no means of carrying 
into execution any measures which the majority may approve 
for the suppression of Italian independence. No English, 
or Prussian, or Russian army will march upon Romagna 
under the banners of the Porz. France will not allow 
Austria to interfere; and the only remaining alternative 
is a wanton and brutal attack upon Italy by the very 
army which lately conquered Lombardy from Austria. 
The inhabitants of the Legations are perfectly capable 
of dealing with the Papal troops, and Piedment is more than 
able to keep Naples in check. The alternative, therefore, of 
independence or of foreign conquest still remains for Italy, 
notwithstanding the patronizing menaces of France. The 
Emperor Napotron may feel a well-founded confidence in 
the willingness of his army and of his generals to support a 
crusade against Italian liberty as readily as an unprovoked 
attack upon Austria. It may not be equally prudent to set 
at defiance the unanimous opinion of France and of Europe. 
England, at least, is nearly tired of the dictatorship which 
keeps the world in perpetual commotion. 


TAXES AND LABOURERS. 


Ts Liverpool Financial Association hold a meeting next 
week, we believe, to denounce the principal items of the 
Excise and Customs duties. As Mr. Bricur attacks the 
Ineome-tax, while the Association takes the field against the 
Customs and Excise, it is clear that their arguments neu- 
tralize each other. There is no taxation except direct and 
indirect taxation ; there is no considerable source of revenue 
in England except those which the Birmingham gentleman 
and the Liverpool gentlemen repudiate between them ; so 
that our agitators are obviously being driven to the necessity 
—~most abhorrent to them—of declaring, not what taxes they 
dislike, but what are the articles of expenditure in which 
they wish to economize. The utmost scraping and paring 
could scarcely diminish the cost of civil administration by halfa 
million ; and one is forced, therefore, to ask whether there is 
any conspiracy against the great items of expenditure which re- 
main. Isthe army to be reduced? Is the navy to be starved ? 
Is the National Debt to be repudiated? Mr. Bricut, since 
his return to political life, has been particularly chary of re- 
marks on thephilosophy of war and peace, arid the Association 
has grown cautious since its pamphlets denied the obligation 
to pay interest on the funded debt ; yet the agitation must 
be presumed to have some meaning, and since its authors 
ave too obviously in league for it to be possible to sup- 
pose that they are only disputing as to the best source 
of revenue, we can only infer that they have agreed to 
save the nation one or other of its greater disbursements. 
The declaimers against taxation must be forced to tell us in 
what field their triumphs of parsimony are to be won. Sc 
long as he is allowed to do so, Mr. Brieur will, of course, 
avoid the true point, and keep to the personal question. 
Throughout his career he has been unfortunate enough to 
create everywhere the impression that he hates men infinitely 
more than abuses or institutions—landlords more than Pro- 
tectionists, officers in red coats more than the Crimean war, 
clergymen in lawn-sleeves more than a Church establish- 
ment. 

The proposition which Mr. Bricur substitutes for a per- 
tinent statement of his views is surely a very marvel of 
assuranee. There have no doubt been aristocracies—such 
as that which fell at the tirst French Revolution—which 
really did support their younger members by military service, 
the expenses of which were exclusively defrayed by the 

ntry ; but if there is one thing more than another of 
which the classes enjoying asceudancy in the English Par- 
liament may be proud, it is their tenderness to the labourer 
in the matter of taxation. Hardly a month ago, Mr. 
Bricut was reduced to proclaiming that every man, woman, 
and child in these realms paid in taxes—we forget how much 
—say forty shillings a year. This is a wondrous example of 
’ the fallacy of averages. It is said that a statistician, wishing 
to illustrate the wealth of the City of London, observed to a 
friend that the average income of the persons standing out 
of the rain under a particular archway was thirty thousand 
a year. The persons under the archway proved to be Baron 
RoruscHiLpDandachimney-sweep. The working-classes in Eng- 
land have assuredly the chimney-sweep’s share in tax-paying. 
Whatever be the immensity of the taxation which presses 


on the easier classes, it is no extravagant paradox to say that 
the English labourer pays nothing at all, He pays nothing 
on his bread, nothing on his meat, nothing on his clothes, 
nothing on his house. Oertain indulgences, which eome 
near being necessaries—tea, beer, and tobacco—still bear, itis 
true, the burden of some not very heavy imposts ; but 
everybody knew long before the Liverpool agitators took up 
the matter, that whenever the expenditure of the State 
could be reduced, the duties on these commodities would 
be the first to go. At the present moment England is, we 


believe, the only country in the whole world in whicha mancan- " 


support life without paying any taxes whatever. Com 

the position of our working man with that of the French 
labourer, whose Government levies protective imposts om 
every single article he eats or puts on—with octroi-duties 
in addition, if he lives in a town, on the very vegetables 
which form the bulk of his meagre fare. Compare the 
English operative with the American citizen, who, without 
one lord to oppress him from Canada to Mexico, has never. 
theless to pay tribute on his clothes to the Lowell spinning 
companies, and on iron, the first necessary of production, to 
the masters of the Pennsylvanian forges. Of course there is 
no one in any country who is not more or less affected by 
the remote and indirect operation of taxation. But the 
English mechanic really only feels it so far as it limits pro- 
duction, and thus curtails employment. That does not, 
however, alter the fact that the working class has here 
been relieved from immediate contribution to the publio 
purse with a solicitude unrivalled in the history of the 
world. 

These considerations, which emerge on the very first aspects 
of our fiscal system, bring into staring prominence the fun- 
damental vice of Mr. Brieut’s political projects, which pro- 
nose to confide the exaction and disposal of the taxes to the 
class which does not pay any part of them—an inversion of 
natural propriety only paralleled by the Socialist schemes for 
making supply govern demand (instead of demand governing 
supply), so that the producer shall determine what amount 
of commodities are to be created, and at what rate he is to 
be paid for them. The most startling feature of the new 
Reform theory is, however, its claim to be regarded as a 
great improvement in Constitutional Government, and as a 
contrivance for securing diminution of taxation, So 
far as Constitutional Government is concerned, a meas 
sure for withdrawing the control of the taxes from 
the tax-payer sets aside the principle out of which all 
Constitutional Government grew, and on which it ultimately 
rests. As for the diminution of taxation, it is sufficient to 
say that the demands cf the Trades Unions—the only autho~ 
rized exponents of the working classes to be found at present 
in England—involve the imposition of a great system of 
protective duties; while everybody who has watched the 
theories in favour with the analogous section of society in 
other countries is aware that they pre-suppose enormous 
expenditure which is to be exclusively defrayed out of the 
pockets of the tax-paying classes. But in seeking to reduce 
taxation by a large extension of the franchise, Mr. Bricut 
shows, neither for the first nor for the fiftieth time, that 
he might just as well be a Buckinghamshire country gentle- 
man for all he seems to know of what the operatives want, 
and of the means by which they think they can obtain their 
objects. Whatever be the explanation of the fact, he does 
not understand even his Lancashire “hands.” He has not 
a theory in common with them, and therefore, to do him 
justice, he does not affect to sympathize with their opinions. 
The great secret of his success as a speaker and debater has 
always been his naturalness. He never studies an audience 
with the view of framing arguments which may be supposed 
peculiarly palatable to it. He employs the reasoning which 
is most convincing to his own mind, and clothes it in the 
words which ring most sharply in his own ears. He 
appeals exclusively to his own prejudices. Whether he is 
addressing the House of Commons, or a room full of work- 
ing men, he speaks exactly as if he were speaking to an 
assembly of master-manufacturers. he speeches he has lately 
delivered and the letters he has written become intelligible 
when regarded as intended to win upon capitalist cotton- 
spinners. The ruling passions of men of Mr. Briout’s order 
are hatred of lords and hatred of taxes. When, therefore, 
Mr. Bricut has operatives to deal with, he quietly as- 
sumes that the predominance of the aristocracy and the 
calls of the tax-gatherer are their principal grievances. His 
invectives against the territorial aristocracy are tolerably 
suecessful—only a degree or two less suecessful than would 
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be a declamation against the aristocracy of Lancashire 
capitalists. But the woes of the tax-payer have to be set to 
a strange tune before they find a responsive chord in the 


working-man’s breast, 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO, 


HE Spanish Circular, with its obvious misstatements, 
and the plaintive counter-protestation of the injured 
party, alike confirm the general belief that no conces- 
sions could have averted the premeditated attack on 
Morocco. The Government wishes for popularity, the 
army wants employment and glory, and the nation, after 
some generations of degradation and confusion, desires to 
revive its consciousness of unity and strength by a course of 
action in which all classes and parties can unite. Even the 
partially-pluudered Church hastens to sanction with its bene- 
diction an enterprise which resembles the Crusades as the 
Gothic architecture of forty years ago resembled its medieval 
pattern. For the moment, O’ DoyneLL combines the sympa- 
thies of sentimental antiquaries with the applause of the 
newest sect of political theorists. In recommencing the enter- 
prises of the Crp, of Cardinal Ximenes, and of Caarzes V., 
he is at the same time following the example, and perhaps 
adopting the inspirations, of the Emperor Napotxon ILI. 
Although war is on the whole immoral, and aggression repre- 
hensible, theSpanish enterprise is not altogether discreditable 
to the national character. Notwithstanding the well-known 
moderation of English policy, it is possible that if the 
Straits of Gibraltar had been situated in the Channel, Tangier 
and Tetuan would long since have been included in the list 
of British possessions. The war which has just commenced 
is naturally regarded with dissatisfaction by the Power 
which, holding Gibraltar, is also most deeply interested in 
the freedom of the Mediterranean ; but the Spanish Govern- 
ment appears for the present to have given plausible guaran- 
tees against the mischievous consequences of its own success. 
The uncertainty of the future, the possible intrigues of France, 
the relation of the expedition to the rumoured scheme for 
the repartition of the Western world, furnish no tangible 
ground for opposition or remonstrance. A Government 
which is unable to protect neutral residents from insult and 
massacre, must bear the consequences of its own imbecility, 
and of the barbarism of its nominal subjects. 

It is desirable to accept with a good grace a state of 
affairs which cannot forthe present be altered. The 
childish jealousy against England which French agents 
have easily excited throughout Spain will probably die 
away when it is found that there is no solid pretext for 
suspicion or hostility. The interest of England in the re- 
generation of Spain is perfectly genuine and reasonable, 
although it is unavoidably checked by prudent vigilance. 
The restoration of a great and independent Power in 


- the Peninsula would furnish an additional security for 


peace; but the degree of Spanish prosperity which pro- 
vides France with a subordinate ally can only be regarded 
with hesitating and hopeful approval. If Marshal O’Dow- 
NELL can raise his Sovereign to a position of perfect inde- 
pendence, he may safely count on the cordial alliance of the 
English Government and nation. The policy of restoring 
the greatness of the Monarchy by the device of picking a 
quarrel with the Moors will not be too closely criticised, if 
it is found to have been justified by success. The decorous 
professions of tke diplomatic circular might. have been 
subjected to considerable doubt, even if the simple Ma- 
hometan publicists in Africa had abstained from ques- 
tioning the truth of the Ministerial assertions. 
great preparations by land and by sea constitute the 
best commentary on the supposed anxiety of the Go- 
vernment for the maintenance of peace. If it had been 
thought desirable to succeed by negotiation, the armaments 
would certainly have been deferred until an open rupture 
had made them indispensable. The garrisons of the African 
forts might have been strengthened at comparatively small ex- 
pense, and there was no method except an attack on Ceuta 
or Melilla by which the enemy could have commenced the 
war. It is nevertheless desirable that Governments should 
recognise, by conventional apologies for war, the tribunal of 
European opinion to which they virtually appeal. The reli- 
gious or national war which at present excites the whole 
Spanish nation is but slightly connected with the answers 
which the Sutran’s Minister may have rendered to succes- 
sive remonstrances ; yet it is right that the Government 


should formally allow that even an infidel foreigner is not 


The. 


to be attacked without a plausible excuse. It is true that, 
in dealing with semi-barbarous neighbours, there is never 
serious difficulty in finding an apology for a quarrel. 

The language of the Spanish Government, as well as the 
extent of the preparations for war, would seem to indicate 
an intention of conquering or occupying a considerable por- 
tion of the hostile territory. The highly legitimate enter- 
prise of punishing the Riff pirates will be difficult to accom- 
plish, and inoperative on the general results of the war. The 
predatory tribes of the coast are practically independent 
of the Suttan, nor bave they either property or political 
organization to lose. Their light craft, if it cannot be 
hidden, may easily be replaced ; nor will their hereditary 
morals and habits be permanently reformed by the tempo- 
rary repression and chastisement of their outrages. The 
only effective method of dealing with pirates consists in 
their expulsion from their haunts ; and to prevent their 
return, it is necessary that permanent military posts should 
be established in the neighbourhood. If the Spaniards will 
perform this duty by the troublesome marauders of the Riff, 
they will be entitled to the gratitude of remoter European 
uations, The task might have been accomplished without a 
formal war with Morocco, and it will be undertaken in vain 
if the fiual abatement of the nuisance is made to depend on 
any future treaty with the Mahometan Government. The 
pirates of the coast neither regard the authority of the SuLTaN 
nor feel themselves bound by his engagements, At present, 
their best chance of impunity consists in the occupation of 
the Spanish forces in a more extensive system of operations, 

It is said, probably with truth, that the native population 
in general is eager and ready for the contest. Their re- 
ligious zeal, though it is no longer the enthusiasm which 
overran half the world, is probably less artificial than the 
conventional fanaticism which has been pressed into the 
service of the invaders. There is not an inhabitant of 
Morocco who would be insensible to the pleasure of killing a 
Christian, and the desire of plunder is a passion still more 
exciting and universal. The different provinces of the king- 
dom, although they may willingly combine in hostile opera- 
tions, will probably not feel any strong mutual sympathy for 
the sufferings to which they may in turn be exposed. The 
population on the coast, who will be immediately exposed 
to the Spanish operations by land and sea, will be forced to 
regard the warlike tribes of the interior with alarm as well 
as with hope. If recent accounts may be trusted, every 
successive rumour of war has brought down fresh auxiliaries, 
who seem inclined to commence their services to the common 
cause by sacking the principal maritime towns. The French 
conquest of Algeria was accomplished by slow degrees at an 
enormous cost in money as well as in men. The north- 
western part of the African coast is probably more populous 
than the French possessions, and the Spaniards have a civil 
and military administration to construct, while at home they 
have hitherto been exempt from the Continental system of 
conscription. After carrying on successful wars with half- 
civilized races in every quarter of the world, Englishmen are 
fully aware of the imevitable superiority of a regular 
European army. It is probable that O’Downe.t will be to a 
certain extent victorious, but he may afterwards find great 
difficulty in*concluding a useful and satisfactory peace. 
Prudence and moderation may perhaps enable him to retire 
with a fair show of success, and in a few months of actual 
war the crusading excitement of the country will have 
cooled down into a manageable temperature. 

The clamour against England will subside still more 
rapidly, if it is not kept alive by irritating language. It 
might not even be impossible to rouse the national pride 
in opposition to the absurd deference which is paid to the . 
inspirations of France. At least, it is unnecessary to be 
either irritated or alarmed by a kind of agitation which has 
been repeatedly promoted without effect in almost every 
part of Europe. Continental rulers and statesmen, when 
they are thwarted in any diplomatic intrigue, are con- 
stantly in the habit of appealing to the vulgar prejudices 
against England which naturally arise from ignorance and 
envy. At this moment, the French officials are culti- 
vating Anglophobia in preparation for the Congress, and the 
author of the disturbance amuses himself by inducing Spanish 
vanity to echo the suggestions of foreign ambition. When 
England is fully armed, or when the Italian question is 
settled, the French newspapers will have to comply with 
counter-instructions. Ifthe Spaniards wish for the credit 
of originality, they will anticipate the retractation of their 
neighbours. 
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THE DEFENCE COMMISSION, 


i is to be feared that, until the report of the Defence 
Commission appears, no really adequate steps will be 
taken to guard against the perils which are thickening 
around us. Notwithstanding the alacrity with which Rifle 
Corps have been formed, and the universal demand for a 
more energetic development of the navy, it may be doubted 
whether the country is even yet fully alive to the serious 
character of the crisis which has stimulated the preparations 
already made, and which will call for still greater efforts before 
it can be effectually encountered. All Englishmen, with a 
very few notorious exceptions, are agreed that the navy 
ought to be strengthened, and the country generally put into 
a state of defence. To some extent this feeling has operated 
upon our naval and military authorities, and it would perhaps 
have exercised a more potent influence but fora prevalent affec- 
tation which may betraced even among those who profess to ap- 
prove of energetic measures of precaution. It has become a 
sort of fashionable commonplace to assign any reason but the 
true one for our defensive precautions. There is a childish 
dread of being charged with panic, and one constantly hears 
an orator insisting on vigorous preparations, and almost in 
the same breath denying the existence of any considerable 
danger. Some persons seem to think that they would tar- 
nish their reputation for courage if they were to avow their 
belief that England is threatened with a great danger—-that 
after all that has been done, she is not prepared, either by 
land or sea, to meet it as it should be met—and that for this 
reason the precautionary measures which would at any time 
be prudent have become a necessity, if ihe greatness, the 
honour, or even the existence of the country is to be main- 
tained. In order to avoid this plain speaking, one man will 
tell you that he is an advocate for naval and military prepa- 
ratious because he thinks them the best means for preventing 
the recurrence of discreditable panics. Another takes part 
in a volunteer movement ostensibly because he considers 
military exercises a very useful and invigorating kind of 
national pastime. A third, coming a little nearer to the 
truth, is content to dwell on the prudential consideration 
that even in the fairest weather it is quite as well to be pre- 
pared for sterms. All this affectation probably covers an 
amount of alarm quite as great as is felt by those who 
honestly avow the truth that the country is threatened with 
an attack which she is not yet ready to repel effectually, aud 
which might in a few days destroy the prosperity aud great- 
ness which it has been the work of centuries to create. 

It is only because this conviction is very widely spread, 
that the building of ships and the organization of volunteers 
have become the favourite topics of the day ; but no mere 
smouldering anxiety will bring the efforts of the people or 
the Government up to the level of the present emergency. 
Nothing less than the open acknowledgment of the existence 
of real peril will supply the stimulus which is needed to urge 
on our lagging preparations. Many persons are withheld by 
a feeling of false shame from fairly grappling with the vital 
questions—Are we likely to be attacked? Is the invasion 
of our coast, or even the occupation of London by a foreign 
army, a contingency which we have a right to regard as be- 
yond the pale of possibility ? 

These are not questions to be disposed of by vapouring 
and ridicule. A rational estimate of the political position of 
France gives the answer to the one, and the concurrent testi- 
mony of all naval and military men is conclusive as to the 
other. Looking at the present temper of the French people 
—the increasing ascendency of the army—the passion for 
war and glory which the Italian campaign has left unsatis- 
fied—the bitter hatred of England, which has revived after 
the fulsome mockery of friendship which was in fashion at 
the commencement of the Russian war—it is impossible to 
doubt that France is thirsting for a war with Eugland. If 
the mere existence of this feeling in a country where the 
very thought of the people is fashioned for them by Govern- 
ment agency, were not enough to prove the dispositions of 
the Emperor, the steady and daily-increasing activity in his 
dockyards would convict even a more truthful and sincere ally 
than the Imperial General who makes war “like a conspira- 
tor.” When a quarrel may grow up, or be manufactured, no 
one can say ; but two countries cannot remain face to face in 
the present attitude of France and England, without coming 
sooner or later to the rupture which seems to be the aim of 
all Narotgon’s mysterious policy. It is not only probable, 
but morally certain, that unless we can render an invasion 
utterly hopeless, the attempt will be made—and made with 


all the suddenness and rapidity which the vast armaments of 
France, and the unfathomable duplicity of her master, can 
ensure. 

‘ What the issue would be must depend on the fortune of 
war ; but no one competent to pronounce an opinion has ven- 
tured to say that the landing of a French army, followed by 
the occupation of London and Woolwich, is a wholly imagi- 
nary danger. It is to render this calamity impossible that men 
of all ranks are invited to arm, and that seamen are tempted 
by unusual offers to form themselves into a Naval Reserve. It 
is because the requisite security is not yet attained that a Com- 
mission is now sitting to examine the state of the national 
defences, and to suggest the means by which the soil of 
England may be preserved inviolate. It may be that their 
Report will confirm the least sanguine estimate of our posi- 
tion, and demand new measures of protection far beyond any- 
thing which has yet been done ; and it will be an important 
part of the duty of the Commissioners to prove the immi- 
nent necessity for the precautions which they can scarcely 
fail to recommend. The cost, whatever it may be, will be 
utterly insignificant when set against the evils which are im- 
plied in the bare possibility of a successful invasion. It is 
not a question of how much it may be worth while to spend 
as an insurance against so fearful a calamity. There 
can be but one voice in the country, when once it learns to 
appreciate the risks of an invasion. The thing must not be. 
England is rich enough and strong enough to avert such 
ruin, and for such a purpose no price is too great to pay. 
Mr. Bricurt is almost the only man in the country who has 
ever attempted to underrate the evils of a foreign occupation ; 
but even those who do not sympathize with his disinterested 
remark that the Frenchmen would not stop our cotton mills, 
are probably far from realizing all that is involved in the fact 
of an enemy gaining a foothold in such a country as this. 
Almost every European State has, in its turn, seen a foreign 
army in possession of its capital. Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, 
Moscow, and Paris itself, have undergone and survived this 
deep humiliation. England alone has enjoyed an exceptional 
immunity, and there may be some who think that, grievous 
as the loss and dishonour would be, it would stop short in 
our case, as it has done in others, of utter and irretrievable 
ruin. A moment's thought should be enough to satisfy any 
Englishman that the supposed analogy between this 
island and the Continental States is without foundation. 
Our insular position, which has hitherto averted the 
approach of war, would render it doubly terrible when it 
came. The revulsion of feeling which would be inevitable 
after centuries of immunity would itself aggravate the 
disastrous effect of even a temporary reverse. The limited 
extent of the country would preclude the possibility of a 
prolonged struggle when once a superior force had succeeded 
in establishing itself upon our soil. From the coast to the 
metropolis is but a few days’ march, and in a country inter- 
sected with roads in every direction, guerilla warfare would 
be a desperate game when once the regular army had suf- 
fered a decisive defeat. The elaborate commercial organiza- 
tion of Great Britain, to which we owe so much of our 
prosperity, would make us ten times more vulnerable than 
any other country in the world. London is the heart of 
England, as England is the centre of the British Empire. 
Through a thousand veins and arteries, the life of the metro- 
polis feeds the energies of every provincial centre, and flows 
to the farthest extremities of our wide-spread colonies. A suc- 
cessful blow at the heart would paralyse te whole organiza- 
tion. The inevitable suspension of the Bank of England, the 
ruin of the great commercial houses of the metropolis, the 
destruction of credit, and the disappearance of the precious 
metals, would be instantly followed by the universal col- 
lapse of commerce and Government by the loss of the 
material means of defence, and the destruction of the wealth 
which, if used in time, may be made to avert the threatened 
ruin. The very perfection of our commercial organization, 
which is now our strength, would become our weakness. 
The whole country must stand or fall together ; and just in 
proportion to its superiority in the arts of peaceful industry, 
would be the sensitiveness of every interest to the first shock 
of actual hostilities: No imagination can picture before- 
hand the utter prostration which would follow the occupa- 
tion of London. ‘The experience of other countries affords 
no parallel. A race of peasant proprietors suffers little by 
the presence of an enemy in a capital which is nothing to 
them but a centre of political power. But a nation whose 
strength is in its trade. and industry, which draws its 
nourishment from the pulse that vibrates from one 
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common centre, can scarcely hope to maintain an effectual 
struggle after the heart of all its vital energies has ceased to 
beat. These are not mere dreams of ours, but the deliberate 
opinions of those who are best entitled to speak with autho- 
rity of the laws which sway the commercial life of England. 

But why dwell on contingencies so remote as these? Cer- 
tainly not from any doubt whether English heroism would do 
all that could be done to resist any attempt to invade our soil. 
If the terrible signal were given to-morrow, there would be 
a brave fight against all the force which could be brought 
against us. But it would be a fight against odds, while a 
little more effort on the part of the Government, and a 
scarcely appreciable sacrifice out of our surplus wealth, would 
place us above the possibility of foreign aggression. The ques- 
tion whether England is to be safe from invasion ought not to 
depend on the chance of a conflict with equal fleets and supe- 
rior armies. The dockyards which supply our chief defence 
ought not to be exposed to the destruction which no 
power on earth could prevent if an enemy were for four- 
and-twenty hours in command of the narrow seas. England 
ought to be the Gibraltar of nations, secure and impregnable, 
not so much by the works which may be thrown up to pro- 
tect her most vulnerable points, as by the constant vigilance 
of a preponderating fleet, and an army of regulars and volun- 
teers strong enough to crush on the instant the largest force 
which favouring accidents might enable to land upon our 
shores. This is our measure of sufficient defence ; and we 
shall be equally surprised aud disappointed if the Royal 
Commissioners should be content with a lower standard of 
what the necessities of the country call for, and the patriotism 
of the people will be ready to give. And we repeat it—we 
are not yet armed up to, or nearly up to, this point of assured 
safety. The liberty, the independence, the wealth, and the 
honour of the country are too precious to be staked on any 
doubtful contest ; and there cannot be half a dozen men in 
the whole community who would grudge the cost which 
would insure us against the loss of all that constitutes the 
pride and happiness of England. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND SLAVE DISTURBANCES. 


Harper's Ferry insurrection fills all the recently 
arrived American journals, but it is almost impossible to 
invest it with interest sufficient to attract English attention. 
Tt was an insane attempt, by a handful of desperadoes accus- 
tomed to Kansas ways and Kansas warfare, to repeat on a dif- 
ferent theatre the scenes which are of everyday occurrence on 
the Missouri border. The open violence and the proclamation 
of anew Constitution are common incidents of Kansas life, but 
the wildest Freesoiler or Border Ruffian would scarcely have 
dreamed of transporting them to the Atlantic coast if he had 
not been carried away by the frenzy of a leader whom the 
assassination of a beloved son seems to have turned into a 


- furious madman. The Americans appear to be thoroughly 


astonished—a good deal more astonished than alarmed—at 
this sudden proximity of a sort of outrage hitherto only 
seen hazily in the descriptions of newspaper correspondents. 
Englishmen are, perhaps, a little in the habit of forgetting that 
American pioneers, unlike our own, engage in their wild life 
without being separated from the mother-country by “shadow- 
ing mountains and sounding sea.” Nothing but a land-journey, 
long and yet not remarkably difficult, divides the most civilized 
portions of the United States from countries which bear to the 
old States exactly the same relation which the Australian 
diggings or the Caffre frontier bear to England and Scotland. 
The outbreak at Harper’s Ferry would be just paralleled in 
England if a party of miners from Ballarat were to seize 
Woolwich dockyard and proclaim the emancipation of labour 
from the thraldom of capital—stipulating, at the same time, 
that the Queen, the Lorp Cuancettor, Mr. Bricut, and 
Mr. Porter should be parties to any convention which sanc- 
tioned their claims. The public of the elder States was at 
first startled and then half-amused by the intelligence; but, 
at the same time, the sensitive barometer of American 
politics rises and falls under the influence of events much less 
important than even a ridiculous attempt to create a servile 
insurrection. Though the Americans are perfectly well 


aware that neither in the North nor in the South is society 
threatened with disturbance by conspiracies like that of these 
unlucky madmen, they are sufticiently conscious that such an 
occurrence may seriously affect the chances of the next 
Presidential election. From an electioneering point of view, 
but from this only, has the Harper’s Ferry insurrection the 
slightest interest. 


Those of our readers who have not been too much engrossed 
by recent European events to follow the winding thread of 
American politics will remember thet, after the united South, 
aided by a few Northern States, had carried Mr. Bucuanan 
into power, the successful Democratic party was almost 
immediately divided by a fierce dispute. The author of the 
schism, Mr. Dove.as, the Senator for Illinois, was the origi- 
nator of the very measure on the subject of Kansas which 
roused the Northern States to such vehement indignation, 
and so nearly seated Colonel Fremont in the Presidential 
chair. At the first meeting of Congress after the Presidential 
election, Mr. Doueuas differed from the bulk of his party on 
the merits of the Bill proposed by the new Government for 
the settlement of Kansas. To an English eye the shade of 
difference is almost, imperceptible; but the Illinois senator 
now certainly intended to lean towards the side least favour- 
able to the South andSlavery. As Mr. Douctas—the most 
rising, perhaps, of the younger generation of American public 
men—enjoys by universal acclaim the honour of being con- 
sidered decidedly the most unprincipled politician in the 
United States, it is not surprising that speculation has been 
busy as to his motives. One reason is no doubt rightly 
assigned for his conduct, in the general impression that he 
had discovered a mistake on his own part, and was anxious 
to correct it. He had underrated the patience of the North 
under the aggressions of the South, and was desirous of re- 
newitig the broken ties of his connexion with the section of 
the country to which he belonged by natural affinity. At 
the same time, he was very generally believed to have been 
actuated by more ambitious hopes. American parties have 
of late years fallen into the bad habit of selecting their 
champions, not among the most eminent of their members, 
nor even among the men who have rendered them most 
service, but only from those who are most likely to 
succeed. The Republicans, in particular—who, though in- 
eluding nearly the whole of the old Federalist, Whig, or 
Conservative party, expressly refuse to trace their pedigree 
to any of the existing organizations, and profess to welcome 
recruits from every quarter—might not be indisposed to 
accept an ally so powerful as Mr. Doveras, and to adopt as 
their candidate a politician who still commanded a consider- 
able personal following. But, if these were Mr. Douatas’s 
hopes, they were disappointed. The Republicans showed no 
sign of acquiescing in his leadership, andtthe only result of 
the schism he had provoked among the Democrats was a 
long string of Republican successes at the local autumn 
elections. No sooner, however, were the autumn contests 
over than the wheel of politics gave another turn. The 
Southern States, rendered anxious by the triumphs of the 
Anti-Slavery party, and disposed to waive all personal 
objections rather than run the danger of having the next 
President a Republican, began to think of reconciling them- 
selves to Mr. Dovetas. Though he had recently thwarted 
their policy, he was too much compromised by the part he 
had taken in the earlier Kansas legislation to be able to go 
far in opposition to the slave-holders. On the whole, if 
the South was under the necessity of voting for a Northern 
candidate—and without such a candidate it must certainly be 
beaten— Mr. DouGias was the person whose success would 
be least dangerous to Southern institutions, while, at the 
same time, his recent movements had increased his prospects 
of success through the popularity he had acquired in the 
North. For a while, it seemed exceedingly probable that 
Mr. Dovetas would be adopted as the Democratic and 
Southern candidate for Mr. Bucuanan’s succession. 

The disturbance at Harper’s Ferry has materially altered 
all these calculations. Although the South certainly feels 
that the outbreak proves rather its strength than its weak- 
ness, it has instantly felt the advantage of using Brown's 
treason as a means of working on the timidity of the North. 
A number of letters have been found on the persons of the 
insurrectionary leader and his accomplices, written by 
members of the old Abolitionist party, now included in the 
Republicans, but forming its most turbulent section. These 
letters were almost certainly written to encourage Brown 
in his resistance to the Missouri Border Ruffians ; but it has 
not been difficult to represent them as intended to work him 
up to this insane attempt on the Constitution of the United 
States. As the entire policy of the South consists in dis- 
joining from the mass of Northern citizens a number suffi- 
cient to turn the scale in Presidential elections, by working 
on their passions or their fears, it has eagerly appealed, by 
the help of this correspondence, to the timidity of the Free 
States. Both the great Northern parties are highly sus- 
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ceptible of such influences. The Republicans include many 
who, though disgusted by the aggressive attitude main- 
tained of late years by the South, feel no sort of wish to 
interfere with the slave-owners while confined to their 
legitimate area, and are exceedingly afraid of being com- 
promised by the extreme Abolitionists of the Uncle Tom 
school. The Democratic party, on the other hand, is pre- 
eminently the party of the feeble and fainthearted. Though 
it exists by keeping the State machinery in the hands of the 
rabble, it has not the least wish to alter or improve the 
machine itself. Though radical and levelling, it is not the 
least revolutionary, and, indeed, is far less inclined to inno- 
vation than the other side. The Democrats look with much 
less favour than the Republicans on Socialist experiments, 
on repudiation of public obligations, and on encroachments 
upon the Federal Constitution ; and hence it is that some of 
the very richest men in New York and the great Atlantic 
cities are, and always have been, Democrats. The late out- 
break has, therefore, given the South the opportunity of 
consolidating that Democratic confederacy with which it has 
an ancient alliance, and of frightening the large mass of 
fluctuating voters from joining themselves, as they most 
probably would have done, to the Republicans. It has, at 
the same time, become less absolutely necessary to swallow 
the bitter pill of Mr. Dovatas’s leadership; and it is 
likely that the South will be able to impose on its 
friends in the North, if not a Southern citizen, at 
all events a politician bound hand and foot to slave- 
holding interests. Mr. Pierce, the President who pre- 
ceded Mr. Bucuanay, and certainly the least respectable 
in the whole series of American chief magistrates, is for the 
monient mentioned as the Southern candidate, but the 
observer of American politics knows that a week or even a 
day may put some other, and possibly quite unknown, name 
into everybody’s mouth. Mr. Prerce’s paltry insults to 
England will render Englishmen little solicitous for his 
success; and all that can be said for him here is, that he 
will probably give us less trouble than would Mr. Dovexas, 
wh. is wondered at even in the United States for the reck- 
less ferocity of his diatribes against the British. 


EUROPEAN DIFFICULTIES. 


At a time whey the French army is being stimulated to 
claim an invasion of England as its due, when Italy 
is in arms, and the Papacy is dividing nation against nation 
and house against house, we have an abundance of difficulties 
apparent on the surface which we know must be settled in 
some way or other before Europe can again be at peace. But 
modern interests are so interwoven, and the actual adjust- 
ment of all important questions is determined by so many 
small causes as well as by larger ones, that if we want to 
calculate probabilities, we must take remoter and minor 
difficulties into account before we attempt to guess 
how great points are likely to be decided. After we 
have thought over the position and intentions of 
France, and the relations which she and England and 
Russia mutually hold to each other, we come back at last 
to our old friends, the twosick men of Europe, and find that 
there is the starting-point of all political speculation. For 
the affairs of Austria and Turkey are not like the affairs of 
other European Powers. As to other Powers, we speculate 
what they are likely to do—whether they can hurt us, and 
whether they can hurt each other. As to Austria and 
Turkey, we speculate whether they can possibly save them- 
selves from dissolution. There are distinct assignable ele- 
ments of disturbance at work in those two unhappy empires 
which must be overcome, or the empires themselves will 
break up. All European statesmen know this, and the 
knowledge is certain to affect in the most direct and ma- 
terial manner the coming settlement of Italian affairs. 

The kind of dangers to which Austria and Turkey are 
exposed may be stated very briefly. They reign over sub- 
jects who wish their reign to cease, and the only reason why 
the disaffected do not have their own way is because they do 
not unite ; yet they are now beginning to unite on a scale and 
with a publicity which show that they think their hour iscome. 
Austria has to hold down both Venetia and Hungary. The 
nature of her tenure of power in Venetia is something almost 
incomprehensible to Englishmen. They can have no concep- 
tion of the utter separation of the conquerors and the con- 
quered, of the intense loathing of the one for the other, of the 
awful deadly atmosphere of distrust and suspicion that pre- 
vails throughout the country. The Austrians are literally 


“cut” by every man and woman, rich or poor, good or bad, 
of the two millions of human beings among whom the 
strategical strength of the famous Quadrilateral condemns 
and enables them to live. The commonest civilities are 
denied to the most courteous of Austrian officers—the 
easiest virtue is deaf to the sound of Austrian gold. 
Neither kindness nor bribery will purchase even the 
insincere friendship of the classes that usually cluster 
in every country around the rich and the strong. Venice 
itself is like a city of the dead—its palaces deserted, 
its young men gone, its trade paralysed. The freedom of 
Lombardy seems to have doubled the hatred of the Venetians 
for their foreign conquerors. Of course, so long as Austria 
has German troops to send into Venetia, and holds the 
fortresses on the Mincio and Adige, she will be mistress of 
the country. But to hold a country on the terms on which 
Austria now holds Venice is an enormous tax, not only 
on the purse and the military resources of a conquering State, 
but on the fidelity of her soldiers. And yet Venice is by 
no imeans the greatest difficulty that Austria has to deal 
with. She has to face Hungary, and the Hungarians have 
now reached such a pitch of confidence that at the banquet 
given in honour of the Hungarian Primate, an Austrian 
Archduke was asked to drink to the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion. It was much as if, at the table of the Archbishop 
of Dustin, the Lord-Lieutenant of IRELAND were asked to 
drink to the Repeal of the Union. The Austrian officials 
are utterly unable to stop the tide of Hungarian nation- 
ality which has set so strongly in, and public talk is rapidly 
passing from the stage at which it was asked what terms 
should be exacted from the Emperor to the stage at which 
it is inquired who shall be chosen to replace, as Sove- 
reign of Hungary, the head of the House of Haps- 
BuRG. Perhaps, however, there is a greater danger to Aus- 
tria than even Venice or Hungary. She is threatened with 
a general rising of her Eastern outlying provinces. And here 
the fortunes of the Emperor of Ausrrta are linked with those 
of his sick brother of Turkey. There can, we think, be no 
doubt that a movement is gaining strength and consistency 
daily, the intended result of which is a general rising of her 
Slavonic tribes against Austria, and of the Sunran’s Chris- 
tian subjects against Turkey. Servia enjoys sufficient inde- 
pendence to be the focus of this movement; and if events are 
left to take their course, and foreign Powers do not. inter- 
fere, the time may soon come when the Suttan will have to 
defend Constantinople against his own subjects, and Austria 
to rely on ler eight millions of German against the five-and- 
twenty millions of her non-German subjects. 

Dangers like these must necessarily tell on Italian affairs. 
They must affect the terms on which, if the Congress meets, 
its deliberations will be based, and they must colour the 
opinions and modify the wishes of the most important among 
the deliberators.. The scheme favoured by Louis NaPpoueon, 
of Venetia remaining under Austria, with none but Italian 
troops quartered there, and the fortresses delivered over to 
federal troops, is an absurdity glaring enough to every one, 
but doubly so to those who know the present attitude of 
the Venetians to their conquerors. Probably, also, the 
horrors of the social existence of Austrians in Venice may 
make them rather indifferent to the glory of occupying any 
other part of Italy on the same terms. The day may also 
very soon come when Austria will have to choose between 
Hungary and Venice; and even the folly of an Austrian 
Government may shrink from purchasing the honour of 
ruling in one corner of Italy at the cost of the possessions 
which alone give her weight in Germany and Europe. 
She is also likely to be warned by the advice of her nearest 
neighbours not to seek her ruin in the unprofitable field of 
Italian quarrels. However much Prussia and Austria may 
hate each other, and however determined Prussia may be to be 
ultimately supreme in Germany, it cannot possibly be the 
interest of Prussia, at a time when she is in face of the 
French Empire seeking whom it may devour, to break up 
the Power with whom she must unite if Germany is to be 
safe. Possibly Russia may some day not only welcome, but 
encourage, a rising of the Christian subjects of the Porte, and 
may reckon on winning something for herself when the eagles 
are gathered over the carcases of Austria and Turkey. But 
the time is not come yet. A great Slavonic rising is not 
likely to find favour in her eyes, and she would look with 
very mixed feelings on an independent Hungary. There are, 
therefore, reasons why Austria, obstinate and prejudiced as 
she is, should be willing to draw off from interference with 
Italy, so far as she can without loss of honour, and why 
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Russia and Prussia should press her to reserve all her re- 
sources for her inevitable contest with her Eastern subjects. 
As England will go to the Congress, if she takes part in 
it, resolved to uphold the independence of Italy, there 


‘is not much reason to apprehend any determined opposition 


to the fulfilment of all that Central Italy wants, unless it 
comes from France. It is the sincerity of the Liberator of 
Italy that is the really doubtful point. On the surface it 


‘might seem that the Emperor would have great difficulties 


to encounter if he wished to let the inhabitants of Central 
Italy realize all he held out to them in the Proclamation of 
Milan; but really the internal embarrassments of Austria 
are such that, if he wishes to find obstacles in the way of 
Italian independence, he will first have to create them. 


NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 


At length the Admiralty has produced its scheme for the 
organization of a Naval Reserve. The privileges offered 
to seamen who may join the force are considerably greater 
than those which the Manning Commission prenounced to be 
sufficient. The annual pay cr retainer is raised from 5/. to 
6/., and the pensions are guaranteed to be in no case less than 
t2l. a year, though they may occasionally exceed that 
standard. Reckoning in the present value of the expectant 
pension, and the additional pay to be given during the month’s 
training which every volunteer is to undergo annually, the 


oe offered is equivalent to between 9/. and 10o/. a year, 


sides the prospect of admission to the Coast Guard Service 
and to Greenwich Hospital. This is no niggardly offer ; and 
if it should not be eagerly accepted by the best of our mer- 
chant seamen, there must be a stronger aversion to the naval 
service than it is at all agreeable to believe. In return for 
this liberal treatment, the duties exacted from the Reserve 
are far from heavy. The Naval Volunteers will be liable at 
any time to be called into active service by Royal Procla- 
mation ; but it is intimated that the summons will only 
issue when an emergency may require a sudden increase of 
our naval force. The period of service will be limited to 
three years, unless at the end of that time the country 
may be actually engaged in war, in which case the term 
may be prolonged for two years more. Five years will 
therefore be the extent of service which can be exacted from 
a volunteer. While afloat, the men will be put on a par, in 
pay and every other respect, with the continuous-service 
seamen of the fleet ; and if required to serve for more than 
three years, extra wages of twopence a day will be paid to 
every man. 

The contingency of being actually called out will perhaps 
be less considered by seamen than the restrictions which are 


“put upon their movements in order to insure the presence at 


all times of a considerable proportion of the force in the 
ports of the United Kingdom. The regulations for this pur- 
pose are certainly as little onerous upon the men as they 
could be made, without altogether sacrificing the object of 
the reserve. Practically, they amount to this—that no 
volunteer will be able, without obtaining special leave, to 
ship for India, China, Australia, or the Cape, or for any of 


the Pacific ports. But the coasting and Channel trade, the 


Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the North American voyages 
will be open to them, and they will be allowed to serve 


on board any steamers whose destination may be short of 


Cape Horn on the one side, and the Cape of Good Hope on 
the other. As a further means of keeping a constant hold 
upon the men, they will be required to give information of 

1 their engagements and changes of residence on shore, and 
to report themselves to a shipping-master once in every six 
mouths. With the same view, the retainer will be paid by 
quarterly instalments, on personal application only. For 
four weeks in each year, the men will be expected to present 
themselves for drill, but they may choose their own time and 
a and their necessary travelling expenses will be paid. 

uring the period of their drill they will receive, in addition 
to their retainer of 6/. a year, the same pay and rations as 
seamen in the fleet. Admission to the Reserve will be con- 
fined to men who have had five years’ service afloat, one year 
of which must have been with an able seaman’s rating, and no 
one over thirty-five years of age will be allowed to join. The 
engagement will extend only to a period of five years; but 
every volunteer will have the right of re-entering for succes- 
sive terms of five years each, as long as he is capable of 
service, 

This is the outline of the project which, it is hoped, will 
furnish the country with an abundant supply of seamen to 


provide for the most unexpected emergencies. It is idle to 
speculate now on the measure of success which is likely to 
attend it. The remainder of this year will be employed 
in disseminating information on the subject, and, on the 
ist of January the enrolment of members will commence. 
A very few weeks will suffice to test the sufficiency of 
the Admiralty offers and the disposition of the merchant 
seamen. The bonus ought to be enough to secure as large a 
force as can be desired; and if the advantages of the service 
are brought home to Jack’s apprehension, they will perhaps 
attract a crowd of eager applicants in every port. But this 
will be only the first step, and a reserve on paper will add 
little to our strength unless the men can be depended 
on to muster at the rendezvous when called out for 
service, As it is part of the instructions to the 
shipping masters to give a preference to men regularly 
engaged in the shortest voyages, it may be reckoned that 
a very considerable proportion of the force would be within 
reach on comparatively brief notice. Six months would, 
by the conditions of the service, necessarily bring every 
man to England, while a much shorter time would probably 
suffice to collect nine-tenths of the members of the force. The 
real difficulty is to determine how far the volunteers may be 
trusted to obey the summons, and unforttinately this can never 
be solved until the emergency arrives when the men will be 
wanted on board the fleet. Cynical prophets may be disposed 
to predict that men who are paid in advance will be very apt 
to shirk the performance of duties which are certainly not 
popular among seamen. Sentimentalists may expatiate on 
the character of the British sailor, and bid us rely implicitly 
on his honour and good faith. Perhaps the truth will be 
found to lie between these extreme opinions, but it is vain 
to deny that the great blot of the scheme is the inducetnent 
which it offers to the men to sbirk their engagements when 
the time for the sacrifice arrives. Some would doubtless 
prove superior to the temptation, but to do so would require 
no trifling effort. In an average case, it is not an extravagant 
supposition that a volunteer might be earning in the mer- 
chant service 12/. a year more than he would receive in the 
navy. At a time of actual or imminent war, when the 
volunteers would be required to serve, it is likely enough 
that the disparity would be much greater. But taking 127. 
as a very moderate estimate, and adding to this the 
retaining fee of 6/. a year, which will be suspended 
during actual service, the volunteer will be asked to 
give up 18/. a year at the very moment when he is expected 
to fight the battles of the country with hearty gooi- 
will. This is too much to exact from human nature. 
If we assume that the great bulk of the men would be either 
unwilling to shrink from their duty, or unable to escape the 
vigilance of the shipping wasters, it will be morally impos- 
sible to obtain cheerful service from men who will think 
themselves wronged. They may be told that it is all in their 
bond ; but no persuasion will satisfy them that it is right to 
deprive them of half their earnings at the very time when 
arduous and hazardous service is exacted from them. 

The amount of actual desertion may be lessened, perhaps, 
by careful selection in the first instance ; but it is an ascer- 
tained fact that some thousands of seamen desert annually 
from the fleet. The volunteers will have much greater faci- 
lities for escape, and much stronger temptations to desert ; 
and according to all the laws of human action, we ought to 
calculate on a proportionate increase in the percentage of 
defaulters. But whether the men may yield to the tempta- 
tion or manfully resist it; we do say that it isthe very worst 
policy to expose them to it. It is not fair to them, nor is it 
safe for the country. This reserve is intended to be our 
sheet-anchor in the hour of danger. Why should we subject 
it toa strain which may make it fail when the storm is 
upon us? 

Wedo not wish to disguise thereal meaning of our objection. 
It must be acknowledged that to pay the volunteers, when on 
board the fleet, higher wages than are given to other seamen 
of the same rating, would be certain to create ill-will and dis- 
satisfaction. Even the additional 2d. a day which is offered for 
service beyond the first three years may prove to be a serious 
blunder; and if any premium of the kind must be given, it 
would be much better to put it in the shape of a single or 
an annual bounty than in that of an invidious exeess of pay. 
There will be only one way of working the scheme of the 
reserve with success. The pecuniary sacrifice exacted from 
the men on joining must be reduced, and as nearly as possible 
covered, by @ simultaneous addition to the pay of the whole 
fleet. The reserve, it must be remembered, will be called 
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out only on some pressing emergency ; and if on the same 
occasion an extra allowance of war-pay were proclaimed, the 
volunteers would muster with goodwill, and the old crews 
would no longer repine at the hardship of being kept on 
their meagre wages while their more fortunate brethren in 
the merchant-service were making a rich harvest out of the 
necessities of the time. There would be no need to fix the 
precise amount of this increase beforehand. The boon might 
be adjusted to each occasion, and by treating it as an entirely 
distinct matter from the ordinary wages, there would be no 
difficulty in recurring to the old rates when the fleet was re- 
stored to a peace establishment. With this addition, we 
should be hopeful of the Volunteer project. Without it, the 
utmost to be relied on will be a mere paper force, which will 
be either wanting or disaffected when the time of trial comes. 


ETIQUETTE. 


soe the many wonderful inventions of the present day, 
there is none more curious or admirable than the great art 
of doing everything in the grandest possible way and on the 
noblest possible principles. When, for example, a person with 
some amount of superficial education wishes to earn a livelihood 
by keeping a cheap school, he would not now dream of merely 
taking a big house in a bad situation, bargaining for assistance 
with one or two teachers, and announcing that he is ready to 
take pupils. This is the prose account of what he actually does. 
But the taste and habits of the time require that he should 
throw a glow of poetry over the transaction. Accordingly, he 
by a stroke of his pen makes his decaying mansion into a 

ollege, appoints himself Principal, styles his assistants Pro- 
fessors, and advertises that although he happens to be able to 
instruct his scholars in a range of subjects requiring little short 
of omniscience to master, yet he thinks little of that, and wishes 
to rest his claim to public attention almost exclusively on the 
extraordinary moral influence which he can bring to bear on 
the youthful mind. There is scarcely any grade of society to 
which the art has not now become familiar. Dancing-masters and 
barbers, the object of so much unqualified contempt in former 
times, now announce themselves as the benefactors of mankind. 
The dancing-master, by training boys and girls to turn out their 
toes on calisthenic principles, opens to them an avenue to social 
enjoyment; and the barber rubs into the heads of his patients a 
hair-wash eminently calculated to soothe the brain and promote 
placidity of temper. It is natural, therefore, that those who make 
it their business to instruct their countrymen in manners and 
etiquette should follow the fashion, and be anxious to have it under- 
stood that they only condescend to draw up the rules of decent 
society because these rules are based on religious and moral 
principles, and because a thorough knowledge of them implies 
the highest refinement and the greatest nobleness of nature in 
those who are able to frame the code. A book has lately been 
ublished, called the Habits of Good Society, in which the old 
amiliar rules are expanded and poetized by means of this sort 
of fine writing until they swell into a handsome volume. Of 
course this art of idealizing an occupation is, in some measure, 
akin to the ignoble art of puffing; but it is not quite true 
that all the fine talk which schoolmasters, and dancing- 
masters, and teachers of etiquette employ, is simply used 
as a means of snaring fools. e talkers really like the talk 
themselves. They feel raised in the scale of society. Exactly 
as a housemaid seems to herself much less beneath her 
mistress if she lights the fires in a silk gown, so a dancing- 
master feels recalled to the level of humanity if he teaches on 
calisthenic principles; and a gentleman who hes agreed with a 
bookseller to fe to gents that they ought not to eat peas 
with a knife, lays sawdust for his pride to fall on by con- 
necting this piece of wholesome advice with the Evidences of the 
Christian religion. We must not quarrel with the times we live 
in, and when we have once assured ourselves that all these grand 
expressions are only terms of democratic surplusage, we may 
reconcile ourselves to their use on account of the harmless grati- 
fication they yield to those who employ them. 

We may, however, observe that one main foundation on which 
the idealized view of etiquette is based is a fallacy that has a tole- 
rably wide circulation. This is the fallacy which teaches that, in 
order to be a gentleman, a man must necessarily be a good Chris- 
tian. That this fallacy should prevail is a singular instance of the 
triumph which logic often has over the plainest teaching of daily 
experience. Not only is it amatter of the most ordinary observa- 
tion that bad men, and men of every kind of religion, are gentle- 
men, but the converse is equally evident, and any one may see 
that thousands of excellent Christians are not gentlemen. But 
reasoning comes to override these facts. If we examine what 
are the characteristic qualities of a gentleman, we find that none 
are more characteristic than consideration for the feelings of 
others, love of peace, modesty, and self-respect. But a Christian 
is taught to cultivate these very qualities, and to make them the 
chief guides of his conduct in his dealings with others. Therefore 
the most characteristic qualities of the gentleman and the Chris- 
tian coincide. The inference is thence drawn, that to be a gen- 
tleman a man must be a Christian, although patent facts might 
have suggested that the real question was, how it comes that 


society pronounces a man to be the former although it is known 
that he is not the latter? If this question is asked, the answer 
is obvious. Society only demands certain outward acts and a 
particular outward bearing. These acts may be done, and this 
bearing acquired, from very different motives, and society has 
nothing to do with motives. A donation to a charity is equally 
useful whether it proceeds from vanity or piety, and good beha- 
viour is exactly like the payment of money. ‘The money is good, 
and the behaviour may be good, although there is no real _virtue 
at the bottom of paying the money or behaving well. It is a 
further question why good behaviour is pronounced good, and 
how the standard of society is fixed. There can be no a 
answer to this question, because all those causes tend to fix 
standard of society which tend to increase the sensibility and 
quickness of feeling of individuals. When persons who are not 
oceupied with roughing the difficulties of life, and who have 
therefore time to let their thoughts dwell on what is elegant 
and becoming, meet together constantly, they gain by practice 
a perception of the delicate shades of thought and of the expres- 
sion of thought. They invent a mode of communicating thought 
by which great topics are often understood to be referred to 
without anything but an indirect hint being given. The power 
of language, the play of feeling, the correspondence of emotion, 
are thus almost indefinitely increased by the augmentation of 
sensibility ; and a society which has attained a high degree of 
sensibility requires that those who mix in it should be able to 
understand and take part in the manifestations of this sensibility. 
But there is no ae or religious necessity for cultivating or 
acquiring this sensibility ; and therefore a man may be a very 
good Christian without being a gentleman. 

Society has acquired the sensibility from which its finer graces 
proceed by the accumulated efforts of many generations, and 
most persons who come up to the point of sensibility which is the 
standard of their generation have begun to move in this direction 
from their cradle. The child whose parents are within the circle 
of manners and cultivation begins, almost before it can speak, to 
be exposed to the influences of this circle. It finds that grown- 
up servants treat it as, in some respects, their superior, and it 
catches from its mother the inflexions of language and the niceties 
of behaviour which she in her turn has been cultivating from her 
infancy. It is entirely impossible that all these influences should 
be analysed, drawn up into formal ruies, and put on paper. Still 
more impossible is it that a stranger to the circle of refinement 
should imbibe these influences merely by reading about them. 
Unconsciously every one in every class of life feels their presence. 
The maid in her silk dress knows perfectly well that, however 
much she may look like a lady, she never can be one. 
Of course, the influences of birth and early education are 
heightened in their effects by many superadded and external 
causes. But these causes are all of a large stamp. Travelling, 
the acquisition of languages, political activity, the cultivation of 
art, are the sort of things which really tell on the refinement both 
of society and of individuals; and, although he would have great 
difficulties to encounter, it is by no means impossible that a person 
who had reached manhood in an inferior station might, by dili- 
gent attention to these instruments of cultivation, and by taking 
every opportunity of getting the practical instruction derived from 
companionship with gentlemen, become in time himself a gentle- 
man. But it is hopeless to teach a man to be a gentleman by laying 
down little rules of external behaviour. We may see this by 
looking at the kind of rules that are laid down by teachers of 
etiquette, who wish to pass beyond the province of expounding the 
mere rudiments of decorum. One of the laws proposed by the 
author of the volume to which we have referred is, that a man who 
wishes to be a gentleman must have four new morning coats eve 

ear. On the face of it this is a rule that can benefit no one. 

agman who wears four new morning coats a year will only be a 
bagman with an unnecessary change of good clothes on his back. 
A gentleman would never think of troubling himself with any 
rule at all on the subject, and would content himself with the 
simple expedient of ordering a new coat when he wanted one. 
Or we may take another example more strictly belonging to the 
sphere of manners. The author of the Habits of Good Society 
instructs his readers that they should remember to smile when 
dancing a quadrille. Who are the people that require to be 
told that they ought not to look at their partners as if they were 
going to eat or spiton them? The instruction cannot be of any 
use to a gentleman, for, without any instruction, he would 
naturally maintain an appearance of decent civility towards a 
lady with whom he was dancing. It must therefore be intended 
for some one not a gentleman, who would be likely to forget it. 
It would be a curious sight to watch the changes of countenance 
undergone by a man who, having got half through a quadrille 
in oblivion of this recommendation, should suddenly remember 
that it was a part of his duty to grin at his partner on Christian 
principles. 

There certainly are some rules which were long ago laid down 
in old books of * Etiquette” that are easy to remember and worth 
knowing. It is quite right and possible to communicate the code 
of external decorum to persons who have not the remotest pre- 
tensions to be ladies and gentlemen. The author of Habits of 
Good Society knows that, in spite of ull his romantic highflying, 
he must communicate these rules and write for this class if his 
book is to be practically useful. But he is ashamed of so humble 
a task, and will not come to any of these simple directions 
without pages of sentiment or of jocose introduction. But when 
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we get to the rules themselves, we see that he knows he has some 
rather commonplace business to do, and must do it, just as the 
calisthenic dancing-master really taps the toes into the right 
wen and the barber with the cerebral wash really cuts hair. 
en we find this author laying down that it is not good man- 
ners to squeeze the hand of a partner to whom the dancer is a 
stranger, we know at once that he is addressing a very humble 
order of readers, and that his prolusions about Christian gen- 
tility are chiefly intended as consolations to himself for conde- 
scending to a not very noble or romantic task. But, however 
much his book may be thus unnecessarily lengthened, the wide 
circulation of the rudimentary rules of etiquette is a good thing. 
All etiquette is a restraint on the coarseness and sensuality of 
man; and there is not the least fear that the sort of Englishman 
who wants to be told not to squeeze a lady’s hand, or 
not to put his knife in his mouth, should carry eti- 
quette to the foolish extreme of priggishness. The motive 
to adopt these rules on the part of those who require to be 
told them is the same motive which makes them copy the 
dress of their superiors; and as this is a very strong motive and 
very widely felt, there is no reason why, if the rudimentary rules 
of etiquette were known, they should not be obeyed. The good 
which obedience to them produces is tolerably obvious. It is not 
that the particular persons ceasing to be bearish become morally 
ood, but society gains; and the gain of society is, in a feeble and 
indirect way, the moral gain of some individuals. If all classes 
are free from manners that are offensive, it is easier for them to 
mix together, and the social union of classes is not only a political 
a. but must do good, though we can never say exactly who are 
e persons that profit by it. If travellers go together in a rail- 
way carriage, it is a common benefit to all that the established 
rules of travelling should be observed. It promotes a feeling of 
kindliness and justice, and allays asperities of temper. So it is 
a good thing that at a suburban hop the gentlemen should not 
arrive at asqueezing intimacy in a single dance. The respect of 
the sexes for each other is increased, and the tender uncertainties 
of affection are prolonged. But this is the utmost that rules of 
etiquette can do. After a gent has learnt not to squeeze 
his partner, and even after he has attained the higher stage of 
smiling at her, he is nota gentleman, and, as he knows he is not, 
authors waste their time in telling him that he is. 


MILITARY ETHICS. 


y hens case of the Queen v. Marshall and others has at length 
come to a conclusion. ‘The defendants have been brought 
up for judgment, and, after a mature deliberation of some six 
months on the part of the Bench, have been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment each, and to fines proportioned to their 
respective shares in the offence. The majesty of the law has 
been vindicated—the Horse Guards have proved their un- 
tarnished purity. They have established beyond a doubt 
the absence of all complicity on their part in the illegal 
traffic in commissions, and have completely cleared themselves 
from any imputations or aspersions which hasty people might 
have been inclined to cast upon them. The Court of Queen's 
Bench is evidently a most powerful detergent—it possesses all 
the qualities of superfine Brown Windsor. Every one concerned 
in the late trial, with the exception only of the defendants, has 
come out of court with the most clean washed hands. So 
-much soap had been used upon the other parties mixed up with 
the business that the stock had become exhausted, and none was 
left to be employed in removing the dirt from Messrs. Marshall, 
Mortimer, and Eicke. A residence of six months, however, in the 
Queen’s Prison will doubtless effect a similar purificatory Page 
upon them. But with the exception of these individuals, who 
have met with the punishment due to their misdemeanour, every 
one, however remotely concerned in the transaction, has 
reason to be supremely nen Sir Charles Yorke and the other 
military authorities, as they skimmed over the report of the sen- 
tence in their comfortable sitting-rooms at the Horse Guards, 
must have congratulated themselves on the issue of the matter. 
The public, too, may be expected to be satisfied, and to shout 

eneral applause at the success of the great moral drama which 

s just been acted for their benefit on the military stage. 

But there are some crotchety people who, though all the world 
are pleased, will never be contented. Like Noah before the 
Flood, or the Chorus in the Greek play, when all is serenity and 
happiness around them, they refuse to take part in the general 
merriment, and persist in uttering words of dissatisfaction and 
ominous foreboding. They are certainly most disagreeable 
individuals, they look so obstinately upon the dark side of things; 
and consequently they meet with no small disfavour at the 
hands of their more blithesome companions, upon whose 
rejoicings they so perversely throw a wet blanket. Some ill- 
natured individual of this description may perhaps come 
forward in the present instance to act the ungracious part of 
the Greek chorus. It is notoriously hard to please everybody ; 
so it ought to cause no astonishment to find some sour and ill- 
favoured cynic refusing to join in the rejoicings and mutual con- 

tulations that have followed upon the conclusion of the 
farshall case, and even expressing his surprise at the opinion 
unanimously uttered by judges and counsel, that the great object 
of the trial had been effected, and that the Horse Guards had 
been relieyed from all aspersions upon the purity of their deal. 


ings. The advocates, both for the prosecution and defence, 
however opposed on other questions, agreed, it is true, upon this 
point. But the obstinate fact still remains, that Mr. Cunningham 
succeeded in obtaining a commission through the agency of 
Marshall, after having failed to do so on his own personal 
application. Great stress was laid, both by the counsel 
for the prosecution and the judge, on the fact that the 
defendants had extorted money from Mr. Cunningham 
on false pretences, by laying claim to an influence at the 
Horse Guards which they really did not possess. But the proof 
of the pudding lies in the eating. The commission was obtained, 
and so far the defendants’ part of the bargain was performed. 
With Marshall few will have much sympathy; he seems to have 
acted dishonourably in the transaction, and most people will 
think that he richly deserves the punishment he has received. 
At the same time, disgust at the prisoner’s conduct will not pre- 
vent a critical mind from detecting inconsistency and capricious- 
ness on the part of those who instituted the prosecution. 

The statute for the transgression of which Messrs. Marshall, 
Mortimer, and Eicke were brought to trial, prohibits any person 
being employed in the purchase or exchange of commissions who 
is not a duly authorized army agent, and declares any one who 
shall accept money for negotiating such sales or exchanges 
guilty of a misdemeanour. It also renders officers liable to be 
eashiered for receiving or paying, directly or indirectly, any 
larger sum of money than that authorized by law as the re- 
gulation price of a commission, and lays down the same 
penalty for the payment by an officer of any sum of money 
whatever to an agent or broker for effecting any sale or exchange 
of commissions. This statute is quoted for the information of 
officers in the Queen’s Regulations for the army, and is repeated 
in substance every year in the Mutiny Act. It might be sup- 
posed, therefore, that the practices prohibited were unknown in 
the army. The uninitiated might imagine that the solemn denun- 
ciation of the Mutiny Act would have the effect of restricting 
negotiations regarding the sale or exchange of commissions to 
those accredited agents whose names may be found inthe Army List, 
and that in these negotiations the regulated prices laid down by 
law marked the extent of the pecuniary transaction. But, as is 
well known, the edict so pompously ushered forth in her Majesty's 
name is a dead letter, and the statute prohibiting illegal traffic 
in commissions is almost universally violated by the officers of 
the army. The fact is notorious, that an exchange of commis- 
sions is rarely effected except through the medium of nego- 
tiators whose names would be in vain looked for in any 
list of authorized army agents. There is a large class of 
individuals who make it their business to effect exchanges 
for officers, whose wishes they discover and are able to 
meet by means of the information they acquire through 
a constant communication with different regiments. They, in 
fact, effect for the army exactly what is done by registry ollices 
for servants and employers. They are most useful members of 
society to the military world, as, through their medium, officers 
find their wishes met in a manner which scarcely any private 
roy pt on their own part could render possible. It is scarcely 
to be expected that these agents should be so disinterested as to 
offer their services gratuitously, and in return for the good offices 
rendered by them they receive from the individuals accommodated 
a handsome douceur. But unauthorized agents are not the only con- 
traveners of the law in this matter. Itis well known that pecuniary 
considerations enter largely into almost every case of the exchange 
of commissions. Such exchanges are throughout monetary transac- 
tions. Certain terms are offered by the one party and accepted 
by the other, and the bargain is as clearly a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence as the sale of tea and sugar over the grocer’s 
counter. An officer whose regiment is in India, if he wishes to 
return to England, will often offer a very large consideration in 
order to get into a regiment likely to remain in the United 
Kingdom. And, notorious as these facts are, it is still more noto- 
rious that an officer purchasing his promotion, in almost every 
case, pays for the step gained a sum greatly in excess of the 
authorized, or, as it is called, the regulation, price. The amount 
of the excess varies at different times and in different regiments, 
but the sum actually paid is not unfrequently double the legal 
purchase-money. 

We do not mean to stigmatize these practices as reprehen- 
sible, still less as actually immoral. If they have not the counte- 
nance of the law, they at least have the support of custom in their 
favour. They are the natural result of a system which, notwith- 
standing the remark of the judge at the late trial, that “the very 
fact of obtaining a commission by means of money was in itself 
illegal,” most clearly makes wealth the golden key by which 
the doors of the military service are unlocked. The practices 
of employing unauthorized agents for effecting exchanges, 
of remunerating those agents in the event of their negotiations 

roving successful, and of giving more than the regulated price 
for the purchase of promotion, are notorious to every military 
man, and are not unknown to the general public. It is absurd 
to suppose that facts so patent to every one can be kept a secret 
from the military authorities, and yet there is no attempt to 
enforce the law except in an isolated case where the chief 
offender happens to be a man whose conduct in other respects 
may have been thought likely to excite public odium against 
him. The law exists, but it is never put into execution. It is 
almost daily set at defiance, and its violation, if not openly re- 
ised, is at least connived at by the authorities. So, year by 
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year, the solemn farce is repeated of passing a statute which is 
never intended to be really acted upon. The absurdity of re- 
taining a law which is thus permitted to remain a dead letter is 

reat, but its absurdity is not its sole, nor indeed its chief, evil. 

n enactment which is never carried into effect is worse than 
useless—it is positively mischievous. By issuing edicts which 
it is either unwilling or powerless to enforce, the law 
has its authority weakened and its majesty brought into 
disrepute. A code which is constantly disregarded becomes 
at length habitually despised. But the evil becomes even greater 
in the case of a law which, though permitting itself to be almost 
universally violated, every now and then appears with the sword 
of justice in its hand, and, as if to exhibit its power, makes a fell 
swoop upon some luckless offender who may have fancied that in 
precedent and general custom he had a guarantee for the legality 
of his conduct. All punishment, to be effective, ought to be cer- 
tain in its action; and a penalty which is only occasionally in- 
flicted cannot really be of any avail in deterring offenders—the 
true object of all punishment—for every one naturally thinks 
that he will be the fortunate individual who will escape the in- 
fliction. Besides, a law which is thus allowed for a length of 
time to lie in abeyance, and yet can at a moment’s notice be con- 
jured up, like a ghost from the shades, to stand in judgment 
against its transgressors, is a most dangerous engine to place in 
the hands of any body of men; and its sudden and capricious 
execution has all the invidiousness of an ea post facto enactment. 
One cannot do away with the impression that those upon whom 
its penalties fall are no worse than their neighbours, and are 
treated as scape-goats to make atonement for the equally heinous 
sins of more favoured offenders. The law regarding illegal 
traffic in commissions, for a violation of which Marshall, Mor- 
timer, and Eicke have been condemned to fine and imprisonment, 
stands in this position. It forms part of our criminal code, and 
as such may be put into force on any occasion ; but its contra- 
vention is notorious, and is implicitly recognised as a part of our 
military system. The conduct of the Horse Guards, therefore, 
in enforcing its penalties in the present instance, does not appear 
to deserve all the credit to which they lay claim. If the law is 
to be enforced, it should be enforced universally. A capricious 
infliction of punishment is at variance with all principles of reason 
and justice. 

There is, indeed, a flimsy pretext by which the military authori- 
ties attempt to justify their conduct. Though the systematic viola- 
tion of the law in question is notorious, they excuse themselves 
from enforcing the penalties attached to its violation on the 
ground that they have no official knowledge of the iilegal acts 
which are constantly committed under their very eyes. Sir 
Charles Yorke, some time ago, in giving evidence before the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Purchase-System, 
stated that the Commander-in-Chief had no official knowledge of 
the practice attributed to officersof paying more than the regulation 
price for their commissions ; and more recently, in his examination 
as a witness in the Marshall trial, he repeated the same assertion. 
General Peel, also, in a letter written during his tenure of office 
to the Lords of the Treasury, requesting that cavalry officers 
might be relieved from the charges made upon them for forage 
for their horses, altogether ignored any violation of the law re- 
garding the price of commissions. It must be supposed that 
his statement only applied to official ignorance ; for otherwise, 
though highly creditable to the late War Minister’s ingenuous 
simplicity, it says little for his acquaintance with the working of 
the military system over which he was supposed to preside. That 
the practice so universal, in the cavalry at least, of giving large 
sums beyond the regulation price for obtaining promotion, should 
have been unknown to General Peel, is almost inconceivable. It 
can only be supposed that his statement was made with the 
meaning that the circumstance had not been officially 
brought under his notice. But what is this nice distinction 
which our military authorities are so fond of drawing between 
official and non-official knowledge? Who shall attempt to lay 
down the line of demarcation separating the one from the 
other? The metaphysical acumen which can thus split hairs 
and exercise such delicate discrimination may call for our 
admiration, but it searcely commands our respect. A witness in 
a court of law would hardly be excused from punishment for 
perjury in denying a fact of which he was fully cognisant on the 
sm that he had no official knowledge of its existence. The 

orse Guards, however, seem to have a code of morality of their 
own; but as the general public as yet scarcely appreciates their 
standard of moral rectitude, it is to be hoped that the military 
authorities will before long publish to the world their new system 
of ethics founded on the immutable principle of the essential 
difference between official and non-official knowledge. The day 
will doubtless come when Plato and Aristotle will give place to 
Peel and Yorke, and Butler and Paley be supplanted in the 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge by the new ethical system 
promulgated from the Horse Guards. In the mean time, a hope 
may be expressed that the military authorities will allow the 
principle so profoundly enunciated by them to actuate their 
conduct in every detail of life. Such, however, is the weak- 
ness of human nature that we cannot always expect, 
even in the noblest characters, to find a complete con- 
formity between preaching and practice. It is to be feared 
that Sir Charles would not refrain from giving a pickpocket in 
charge to the police for relieving him of his purse or cigar-case, 
though the theft had not been brought under Kis notice officially; 


and even General Peel, with all his simplicity, might be inclined, 
if he were hungry and saw a savoury repast ready, to sit down 
and eat without waiting for the official announcement from his 
butler that dinner was on the table. Seriously speaking, such 
distinctions are unworthy of people holding high public positions. 
At a publié school they would be called prevarications, and a lad 
who had been guilty of them would be flogged. They remind one 
too much of the mental reservation of the Jesuit, or of the in- 
wardly expressed “ over the left” of the schoolboy who makes a 
promise which he does not intend to keep. Better far it were in 
the authorities frankly to acknowledge that the evil has been so 
long winked at, and has assumed such gigantic proportions, that 
they dare not grapple with it, instead of affecting an official 
ignorance of its existence. 

It is for these reasons that many will feel inclined to withhold 
from the Horse Guards the credit to which they lay claim for an 
earnest desire to put a stop to the illegal traffic in commissions. 
In one notorious case, it is true, they have made an example 
of the offenders; but in hundreds of other almost equally 
notorious cases they have made no attempt and shown 
no serious wish to enforce the law. We cannot, indeed, avoid 
seeing the utter inconsistency of the statute in question with the 
system which openly recognises money as the chief means of 
obtaining a commission, and which therefore must have the 
natural result of making people regard a military appointment 
asa marketable commodity to be sold to the highest bidder. 
Perhaps, too, few persons would desire to see a law rigidly en- 
forced when the effect would be to deprive the great majority 
of officers in the army of their commissions. While the purchase- 
system exists, it would perhaps be more expedient to remove 
from the statute-book a law which is utterly inconsistent 
with that system, and which the authorities have not the moral 
courage to enforce. We should at least be spared the scandal 
of seeing the law of the land systematically set at defiance. 
But as matters stand at present, people cannot help noticing 
the anomaly of visiting with penalties, in one solitary instance, 
an action which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is allowed 
to pass with impunity. The conduct of the Horse Guards in the 
matter looks too much like that of the big giant who, shunning a 
combat with his more powerful enemies, went out to do battle 
with a miserable dwarf, and returned to his castle congratulating 
himself upon his exploit, and bearing in triumph the fruits of 
his victory over the ill-fated mannikin. We cannot congratulate 
our military rulers upon the success of their attempt to gain a 
character for integrity. Their pretence of putting a stop to an 
evil which they virtually recognise, by a transient ebullition of 
virtuous wrath against the transgressors of a law the constant 
violation of which is notorious, is a transparent sham. The acting 
of the military corps dramatique may be good, but the play in 
which they have made their appearance on the stage is a farce 
of the broadest description. 


THE MAJORITY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


TS attainment by the Prince of Wales of the age at which, 
._ if the occasion should unhappily arise, he might assume in 
his own right the sovereignty of this country, is an incident 
which has very naturally attracted some attention to the most 
eminent and most dignified, though it is also the least obtrusive, 
of our institutions. Nothing in the history of politics is more 
remarkable than the recent history of the sovereigns of this 
country. The Queen of England is the only real Constitutional 
Sovereign in the world. Belgium and Sardinia are too small, 
and their institutions, however valuable, are too young to dis- 
play in its full maturity the nature of the relation which may, 
under happy circumstances, be developed, between a hereditary 
ruler and a free people. This country alone displays it in the 
highest perfection which as yet it has attained. 

The relation is by no means so obvious and simple in its cha- 
racter as many persons suppose. The notion that the Queen is 
actually and substantially the supreme manager of our national 
affairs is probably confined at present to the most ignorant of her 
subjects. An error, almost equally complete and equally vulgar, 
prevails far more widely. It is that, in the present state of 
things, the Royal power has become a mere name, and that to 
exercise it properly no other qualifications are required than that 
strong and quick sense of what is becoming and dignified which 
is necessary to enable its holder to do the honours of the nation 
on all occasions when it has to be represented either at home or 
abroad. This opinion is almost as far below the truth as the other 
is above it. The real facts of the case are very different. The 
functions which the Sovereign of this country personally dis- 
charges under our present system of government are of at least 
three different kinds, and each of these three functions requires 
for its proper discharge personal qualities at once rare and high. 

In the first place, the Queen of England stands in a position 
towards the nation at large closely analogous to that which the 
trustee of a settlement occupies towards the persons beneficially 
interested. When the constitution says that the Queen makes 
laws by and with the advice and consent of the Legislature—that 
the Queen makes war and peace—that she is the head of the Church, 
and of the Army and Navy, it uses language which no doubt has 
entirely ceased to have anything ms pom | to its original signi- 
ficance, but which, in the course of ages, has acquired a new 
meaning of real and very considerable importance. It is a uni- 
versal necessity of all Governments that they should have some 
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sort of official representative, whether hereditary or elective, 
whether he be King, Emperor, President, or First Consul ; and all 
experience shows that this power, when once created, is a very 
dangerous one. Its holder is almost certain to fall into one or 
the other of two opposite faults, either of which is sure to 
inflict the most serious injury upon the nation. If the character 
of the people is favourable to such an enterprise, he becomes 
a tyrant; if it is not, he becomes a partisan of the most 
undignified and unscrupulous character. It is almost as unsa- 
tisfactory to think that the President of the United States could 
get ' a war with England if ke considered that such a measure 
was likely to promote his re-election, as to think that Louis 
Napoleon might invade us on any occasion on which he deemed 
that he might strengthen his dynasty by doing so. 

The position of a Constitutional King in reference to this 
branch of his duties is, as we have already said, precisely analo- 
gous to that of a trustee. It does not require any continuous 
mental effort, but it does emphaticaily require character and 
status. In the ordinary course of things the trustee is merely 
passive. The elidel comer receives his rents and dividends 
as securely and as easily as if his own name stood in the bank 
register or in the title-deeds, Even when changes are necessary, 
the trustee’s active intervention is rarely required. If the per- 
sons interested wish for a particular investment, he simply 
ratifies their wish by going through the necessary forms; but if 
difficulties and disputes arise, his position is very different. If he 
is a man of low standing and undignified character, or if, on the 
other hand, he is insolent and overbearing, he is almost sure to be 
involved in the quarrel ; and if he is, his legal and formal power is 
sure to be used, not for the purpose for which it was bestowed, but 
for the advantage of the party which happens to be able to get 
possession of it. It appears from this that it is in public as in 
private affairs. The power of being passive in political contests, 
and of giving a public authentic ratification to the public acts of 
the nation, is a solid and not a merely technical function; and 
it is a very wise arrangement to invest the person by whom it is 
to be exercised with that social dignity and importance which 
impart a certain stateliness of mind to those who have from their 
youth been taught to sustain it in a becoming manner. 

Besides this department of the duties of a Constitutional 
Monarch, there are others which, though not necessarily more im- 
portant, require rarer qualities and more individual force of charac- 
ter. It is by no means a small thing to be charged with the duty 
of doing the honours of the nation. If any one will call to mind 
the persons with whom he is best acquainted, and ask himself 
what is the peculiarity by which he distinguishes them from 
others, he will find that in almost every case the most vivid and 
most durable impressions are produced neither by moral nor by 
intellectual qualities, but by that general manner and bearing 
which is, to a great extent, the expression of the whole character 
of the man. Our estimate of those with whom we have not been 
long and intimately acquainted is almost always regulated by 
our view of this part of their character; and much of the hap- 

iness, and almost all the beauty, both of domestic and of social 
life, depends upon its healthy or unhealthy condition. The 
reason of this is, that every one forms, more or less expressly, a 
sort of ideal of life which, in a curiously subtle way, moulds his 
every-day conduct into harmony with itself. If this general ideal 
be low, morality itself may become a dry and petty formalism, and 
intellect may be degraded into mere shrewdness or cunning. To 
heighten and preserve it is one of the most important duties 
of the classes who have leisure to educate and refine their minds ; 
and to set an example, on the very widest and most public stage, 
of that dignified respect both for others and for oneself which is 
the essence of what we mean by the spirit of a gentleman, is at 
once a most difficult and a most responsible task. It is highly 
desirable that, on public occasions as well as in private life, 
people should learn that mere power of character, and even that 
mere moral worth, are not the only proper objects of admiration, 
but that much is due to beauty ~— dignity of demeanour; and 
this is a lesson which can never be taught in so emphatic or in so 
appropriate a manner as by an hereditary Constitutional Sovereign, 
for no other kind of ruler can be exempt from the suspicion of 
being gracious because he wishes to flatter his constituents or to 
strengthen his dynasty. 

These are functions which must belong to all Constitutional 
rulers,as such, but the Sovereign of England has otherfunctions be- 
sides these, the exercise of which would afford scope for the utmost 
efforts of the very highest practical intellect. It is, no doubt, per- 
fectly true that the Sovereigns of this country do not now rule it 
in the sense in which it was ruled either by the Plantagenets or 
by the Tudors. When they make war or peace, or pass laws, or 
enter into treaties, they act in exactly the same manner as a 
trustee who conveys or accepts the conveyance of an estate over 
which he has no control ; but it does not follow that the Sovereign 
has no political power because he has not that particular 
kind of political power which the theory of the Constitution 
appears to entrust to him. He is in a position in which 
he can exercise an influence over the whole course of 
public affairs exactly proportionate to the strength of his 
character, the capacity of his understariding, and the extent 
of his knowledge. Of course he cannot expect—as no single 
individual in this age of the world can expect—to change the 
whole course of our national policy; but he has not daly the 


legal right, but he can practically exercise the right, of knowing 
detail of every deliberation of the Ministry, and of discuss- 


every 


ing with them, individually or collectively, every measure 
which they propose to take. He has a perfect right to read 
and to revise every despatch which issues from any public 
office; and not long ago Lord Palmerston found by expe- 
rience that to ignore this right was a very hazardous expe- 
riment. It is also part of the effective prerogative of the 
Crown to exercise a very powerful influence indeed over 
the formation of the Cabinet. The Queen would certainly not 
be able to make an utterly unknown man Prime Minister, but 
she would have a most powerful voice in determining whether 
that place should be filled by Lord Aberdeen or Lord John 
Russell. With all this real and effective authority, it is obvious 
that if the King of England happened to be a man of really first- 
rate intellect, he would not only not be a mere actor, but he would 
be by far the most important person in the country; for it would 
be in his power to bring a degree of influence exactly propor- 
tioned to the force of his own understanding to bear in one con- 
stant direction throughout the whole course of his reign. 

It is one curious feature of Royal power in this country, that 
it is almost impossible that it should be abused. If, unhappily, 
the Crown were to descend to a foolish and ill-disposed person, he 
could do no other mischief than that of bringing Royalty into 
contempt. A person of real force and weight of ckeveiben might 
produce considerable effects by influencing the Ministers for the 
time being; but a weak and foolish sovereign would be a mere 
voi fainéant. He would weaken a very ancient and very useful 
institution, but he would not be able seriously to disturb the 
course of public affairs. There are very few positions in life in 
which great abilities could do so much good and in which the 
want of them would do so little harm. 

We have said nothing of the feelings with which every English- 
man must welcome an event which adds something in appearance, 
if not in fact, to the prosperity and stability of the Royal Family ; 
and it would be an impertinence to enlarge upon the grace and 
goodness which the illustrious lady who now reigns-over us has 
for so many years identified with all our conceptions of Royalty. 
It would be impossible to do so without repeating commonplaces 
which have become flat, though not false, by repetition; but no one 
can approach such a subject without feeling that a dynasty which 
has ruled amongst us for eight hundred years, and which, during 
the whole of that period, has been intimately connected with a 
series of events unequalled in the history of Europe for grandeur 
and importance, is an hereditary honour to every Englishman, as 
much as the proudest dukedom in the land is an honour to its 
individual possessor. 


THE STRIKE AND THE LAW OF CONSPIRACY. 


i ee opinion which Mr. Edwin James and Mr. Allan have 
given upon the case placed before them on behalf of the 
workmen on strike isa very remarkable document. It consists 
of three branches, of which the first two relate to the rules of 
various Trades Unions, and the third to a question whether the 
masters who joined in the lock-out have thereby rendered them- 
selves liable to an indictment for conspiracy. The Member for 
Marylebone and his coadjutor are inclined to think it does, 
though they say that “ the law relating to conspiracy is so vague 
and unsettled that we feel reluctant to offer a decided opinion on 
this question.” This opinion on the mere legal point, as to which 
we will make a few observations immediately, is coupled with ex- 
pressions to which Mr. James would never have subscribed his 
name had his sense of the duties incumbent on a barrister anda 
member of Parliament been strong enough to divert his mind from 
the considerations which must naturally press upon the repre- 
sentative—it might almost be said the delegate—of Marylebone. 
Who would have supposed that this was the language of a legal 
opinion :—‘‘ The combination of masters to dismiss and deprive 
of their labour and means of subsistence a number of verenn 
or the purpose of compelling those workmen to effect an object 
which it may not be in their power to accomplish, appears to 
us,” &c. Such language as this may be welcome to Mr. James’s 
constituents, and more welcome to those upon whom the new 
Reform Bill will confer the distinguished honour of swelling 
their numbers, but it is at once untrue and unbecoming to a 
barrister. How is a man “ deprived of his labour” by being dis- 
missed from his employment? All that he is, or can be, deprived 


of, is a particular market for his labour, which is quite a different | 


matter. The wording of the opinion amounts to a direct asser- 
tion of the leading proposition of Communism, that the workman 
has rights over the capital of his employers, and that, unless he 
is kept in employment, he is subjected to a positive wrong and 


injury. 

False and dangerous as this language is, its introduction into 
a legal opinion is perhaps even more to be condemned than the 

romulgation of the doctrine which it contains. Mr. Edwin 
Sannasts views of political and social economy are probably 
matter of profound indifference to the more intelligent part of 
the community; but it is not matter of indifference that a man 
of eminence at the Bar, and the member for one of those metro- 
politan boroughs to which some of our Reformers would wish to 
assimilate all the constituencies in England, should introduce 
declamatory matter of this sort into a professional opinion. To 
do so, and especially upon a subject on which popular excite- 
ment runs high, is to lower that standard of professional dignity 
without which the Bar would become a curse to the country, 
instead of being, as it has been and ought to be, one of its great 
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constitutional safeguards. ‘There are occasions when an 
advocate not only can but ought to identify himself with 
his client, and become the channel through which his 
feelings may be expressed to the world at large; but the 
value of an opinion depends on its impartiality. Whena man 
gives one, he is in a quasi-judicial position, and ought to act with 
corresponding dignity. No feeling is more honourable than an 
advocate’s zeal for his client, and this is especially the case if the 
client is weak and his adversary strong. But, on the other 
hand, no combination’ in the world is so odious as that of the 
lawyer and the demagogue, especially when the object to which 
the energies of the person uniting those characters are de- 
voted is that of stretching the criminal law in order to enable a 
large body to wreak a grudge on a small and unpopular one. 

Though the language of the opinion shows the temper in which 
it is written, it is true that the uncertainty of the law upon the 
subject of conspiracy is such that some colour for it may be 
found, though that colour appears to us to be slight in the ex- 
treme. The matter stands thus. Irrespectively of any statute 
whatever, combinations of workmen to raise’ wages were held to 
be conspiracies at Common Law. This is stated in several old 
cases, and particularly in one which occurred as far back as the 
reign of George I.; but these cases were recently summed up by 
Lord Campbell as consisting of the dictum of a single judge and 
‘loose expressions to be found in the book.” Side by side 
with this rule of law a series of statutes existed, extending 
over a great length of time, which subjected all combinations 
to raise wages to heavy penalties; and so the law stood till 
the year 1826, when an Act (6 Geo. IV. c. 129) was passed, 
which expressly declared that it should be lawful for workmen 
to meet for the purpose of determining the rate of wages at 
which they should work, and that it should also be lawful for 
employers to meet for the purpose of determining the rate of 
wages which they should pay, and of entering into any agree- 
ment, verbal or written, for the purpose of fixing the rate of 
wages to be paid, or the hours of labour to be given in considera- 
tion of those wages. ‘The effect of this statute has been several 
times judicially expounded. Thus Lord Cranworth, in the case 
of Reg. v. Silsby, said, ‘‘ Those who are to employ labour may 
meet and say we will not give more than such and such a rate, 
or we will stipulate for such and such a number of hours’ work. 
We will make, in short, regulations beneficial to ourselves as 
emperors, and agree that we will not take any workmen 
that require more.” 

The combined effect of the old rule of law and the statute 
of Geo. 1V. is, that the offence of conspiracy remains as it 
was, except in so far as it has been altered by the statute. It 
is very difficult to extract out of the heap of detached illustra- 
tions and cases which collectively constitute the law upon the 
subject, any satisfactory principle as to the general nature of the 
offence in question. But the nearest approach to such a principle 
is the definition laid down by several judges of great eminence 
on various occasions—that in order to constitute a conspiracy 
there must be a combination either to do an unlawful act, or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. Before the Act of Geo. IV. 
this definition would probably have included all combina- 
tions for the purpose of altering the rate of wages, inas- 
much as the dicta and “loose expressions,” as Lord Campbell 
ealled them, referred to above, and a number of statutes 
founded on absurd and iniquitous principles, appear to have 
decided the point that to attempt to alter the rate of wages 
was an unlawful act. Therefore acombination to effect that pur- 
pose would be a conspiracy. Both the Acts and the dicta were no 
doubt levelled at the workmen, though they would certainly 
apply to masters as well. The Statute of Geo. IV., however, 
was based upon more enlightened views of political economy, 
and, as Lord Cranworth and Lord Chief Justice Erle ve 
truly said, was intended to leave masters and workmen at full 
liberty to settle the rate of wages as they pleased, so long as 
they abstained from intimidation or violence. It is therefore im- 

ossible to contend, in the face of that statute, that an attempt to 
ower the rate of wages is in itself an unlawful act, or that a 
combination to effect that purpose by lawful means is a con- 
sayeth The only pretext tor such an assertion is supplied by 
the case of Hilton v. Eckersley, in which the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and afterwards the Court of Exchequer Chamber, decided 
that a bond given by one of several masters to the rest to regulate 
their trade operations for twelve months according to the resolu- 
tions of the majority, in consideration that the others would do 
so also, was illegal and void on grounds of public policy, and be- 
cause the contract was in restraint of trade. Chief Justice Erle 
dissented from this judgment. In the course of the argument a 
suggestion was thrown out that the masters who had entered into 
the bond might be indicted for conspiracy ; but though a single 
judge (Mr. Justice Crompton) favoured this view, Lord 
Campbell and the present Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas 
entirely dissented from it, whilst the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber decided the case exclusively on the principle that the con- 
tract could not be enforced because it was in restraint of trade. 
And Lord Campbell’s judgment pointed out that, if Mr. Justice 
Crompton’s view were correct, it would follow that “if two work- 
men who sincerely believe their wages to be inadequate should 
meet and agree that they would not work unless their wages 
were raised, without contemplating violence or any illegal means 
for gaining their object, they would be guilty of misdemeanour, 
and lishle to ‘'This,” said his lordship, 


“TI cannot bring myself to believe without authority much more 
cogent than the dicta referred to.” 

So far we have stated the case as strongly as possible in favour 
of Mr. James’s opinion; but in fact no two things can be more 
completely distinct than the conduct of the masters who joined 
in the present lock-out and a combination to lower wages. The 
combination here was not for the purpose of lowering wages, 
but for the purpose of preventing the hours of labour from being 
forcibly shortened. It is the grossest misrepresentation to assert 
that the object of the lock-out was to “ compel workmen who 
had taken no part in what occurred at Messrs. Trollope’s 
factory to effect an object which it might not be in their power 
to accomplish.” Does any reasonable man affect to doubt that 
what occurred at Messrs. Trollope’s was the act of the whole 
body of associated workmen, or that the lock-out was exclu- 
sively a measure of defence which would never have been resorted 
to unless it had been provoked bythe nine-hour movement? What- 
ever may be the legal merits of the case, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a meaner or more cowardly and ridiculous attitude than 
that in which Mr. James’s clients would be placed if they fol- 
lowed his advice. They would be invoking, for the purpose of 
injuring their employers, a law which they would be the first to 
denounce as obsolete, tyrannical, and absurd if applied to their 
own acts. If the lock-out was an unlawful conspiracy, what was 
the strike? There canbe but one weight and measure. Either 
the men are not free to combine, or the masters are. If, in order 
to hit their employers, the men succeed in putting the narrowest 
of narrow interpretations on the statute of George IV., and in 
swelling to unnatural dimensions the ‘ loose expressions” of the 
Common-law judges who administered so savage a code against 
earlier generations of working men, they will have cut a rod for 
their own backs under which they will richly deserve to smart. 
The masters would, of course, retaliate in precisely the same 
manner; and Mr. Potter and his friends would find out, by sad 
experience, that the law of conspiracy is in the nature of a 
mine which, when once sprung, is no respecter of persons, but 
destroys those who light it as readily as those against whom 
it is lighted. 

It is necessary to bear in mind this obvious reflection when we. 
wish to estimate at its true value the character of this opinion. 
Mr. James does not give one word of warning to thiseffect. He 
can advise his clients that, as a particular rule, if not positively 
illegal, might lead to injurious consequences, it should be either 
erased or modified. He can break out intoindignation against those 
who “ deprive of their labour and means of subsistence a number 
of workmen.” But he either has not the understanding or has 
not the courage and honesty to say to his clients—“ In trying to 
prosecute your employers for using your own weapons you are 
seeking to play a part at once foolish and dastardly. You 
are seeking to revive principles which were once, and which 
if enforced would be again, the plague and scourge of the class to 
which you belong. You are admitting in the most emphatic way 
the truth of all that has ever been said by your strongest anta- 
gonists of the illegality and impropriety of your conduct ; and if 
by some quibble you should succeed in punishing the masters, 
you would at once degrade yourselves and forfeit all claim to 
the public sympathy and indulgence.” 

Such would have been the language of an honourable and 
courageous adviser, but these obvious reflections do not appear 
to have occurred to Mr. James. The whole tone of the opinion 
suggests that it was given by a man whose view of the duty of 
an advocate is that he ought to pander to a client’s prejudices 
and inflame his passions. ‘ I am not sure—the law is in an unsatis- 
factory state—still I think you may have a chance, so it can do 
no harm to try”—is the sort of sentiment which runs through the 
whole ; and this opinion, it must be remembered, is given in refe- 
rence to criminal proceedings. A sentiment so paltry, tawdry, and 
obsequious to the clamour of a mob is just what might be ex- 
pected from the man who, having defended Bernard, has to undergo 
the degradation of humouring the electors of Marylebone. 


MR. BERKELEY AT BRISTOL. 


I bet Cornwall and Brittany the memory of certain saints un- 
known to any Other hagiology is preserved. St. Just and St. 
Pol, St. Brieuc and St. Burian are supposed to have been the 
squires of the parishes whose memory was fragrant with the old 
clergy of those parts, and has become embalmed in the names of 
the places which they honoured with their good deeds or good 
fame. A local ewléus something akin to this exists in the city of 
Bristol. A certain Edward Colston, who lived within historical 
memory, left large charitable foundations to the capital of the 
West. The acts and annals of Colston, though his date is so 
recent, have quite a ry agg! and mythical character. He is a 
sort of Whittington-Arion. He made his fortune, and was carried 
on a dolphin’s back up the Bristol Channel—or something of the 
sort. And his descendants survive—Wiltshire squires of credit— 
and their crest is a dolphin. The memory of the just is held in 
high repute at Bristol, and the 14th of November is ared letter 
day ; it is dedicated to St. Colston, and the liturgical celebration 
is not a little curious. Three societies exist in Bristol, all nomi- 
nally in honour of the great local saint. There is the Dolphin 
Society, so called from Colston’s queer fish—the Anchor Society, 
so called, we know not why—and the Grateful Society, so called 
for no reason in particular, except that it has no meaning, and is 
therefore significant of the non-politics of its members, These 
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three confraternities, or guilds, are partly civil and partly religious; 
and the three orders of Bristol Devotees of Colston exist much as 
there are three orders of Franciscans or Dominicans. Only with a 
difference. The vows of the Colston worshippers have nothing to 
do with poverty or self-denial. They go to church on Colston’s 
day; at least, the theory of the Colstonites is, that they 
gotochurchandhearasermon. They certainly make a collection 
for charitable purposes, and dine together in the evening. The 
three societies represent three phases of opinion. The Dolphin 
is the Tory club, the Anchor the Liberal, and the Grateful is 
open to all politics, but professes none. Intense is the rivalry of 

ese three Bristol sects. The sermons are rival sermons; the 
dinners are rival dinners ; the speeches are rival speeches ; the 
very collections are rival collections. Just as there are bets on 
the hop duty, so there are bets on which Society will get the 
largest collection ; and they seem to run each other very even. But 
this year the Anchorites—not Anchorets—beat their rivals by 
half a neck in the race of charity, and vindicated their title of 
Liberals by subscribing 524/. against the Conservative and 
Dolphin bag of 519/.; though it is satisfactory to find that the 
members of the Grateful Society, who prefer almsgiving to 
political polemics, clubbed up 586/. About the time of the 
Colston anniversary, a Bristol paper reads like a church history. 
Augustinians and Pelagians, Calvinists and Arminians, Jesuits 
and Jansenists—these are nothing to the annual feuds of Bristol. 
But as Christianity is said to flourish on the animosities of its 
professors, so the Bristol charities and newspapers rejoice in the 
amiable hatred which forces political partisans to a rivalry in 
subscription lists and dinners. 

At the Colston dinners all the Bristol notables come out, and 
in strong force when the Colston day is on the eve of an election, 
or just after one. At the general election of the present year, 
Mr. Berkeley defeated Sir Frederick Slade by a majority 
about as narrow as that which has just clevated the Anchor 
collection above that of the Dolphin. On Monday, accordingly, 
Mr. Berkeley was, for the twenty-second time, the lion of the 
Anchor dinner, while Sir Frederick Slade made his first—but 
as he promises not his last—appearance as the Tory champion at 
the Dolphin. It is needless to mention that Mr. Henry Berkeley 
on this occasion talked at length, and in his usual style, on the 
Ballot.. At the present moment the Ballot sectarians have rather 
an up-hill fight to maintain. The Gloucester and Wakefield 
Election Commissions are ugly facts. Mr. Bright's brothers-in- 
law have to be accoun: 1 for. This was Mr. Berkeley’s task ; 
and we are bound to say he met the difficulty not without inge- 
nuity. As to bribery, he says, to be sure it is six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. The only difference is that we Radicals 
do it badly, while it seems natural to the Tories. They bribe 
well, and are hardly ever found out. It is not our Liberal 
nature to bribe, and so we are clumsy and stupid in our 
bribery. Liberalism once, though it was by an unlucky accident, 
produced its Coppock ; but he was a solitary monster of success- 
ful electioneering on our side. ‘This is rather hard measure to the 
deserts of Sir W. Hayter. But letit pass. Nor is it over-compli- 
mentary to Liberals generally to hint that they are not only as 
— rogues as their neighbours, but fools into the bargain. Mr. 

erkeley, however, goes further. He says the only remedy for this 
universal corruption is the Ballot—extend the franchise very 
largely, and let all elections be by Ballot. The prospect is de- 
lightful, the remedy easy, but there is this little difficulty—no 
human being wants it. ‘The people are not with us. ‘ This dis- 


- graceful state of things will never be put an end to till the people 


insist on it. I do not believe now they are ready to doso. The 
oe: oe not lead us; the people, in fact, are the last to stand 
y us! 

This, though Mr. Berkeley says it, is probably very nearly the 
truth. What the people really want, according to Mr. Berkeley, is 
things to remain as they are. Borough electors like the state of 
things which encourages the “Man in the Moon.” The consti- 
tuencies of small householders rejoice in Coppocks and the arts of 
Coppock ; they like to bring their pigs to such a market that hams 
sell at electioneering times for 30/., or thereabouts. Mr. Berkeley 
does not see that this picture of the classes to whom he desires 
to give the suffrage is scarcely a flattering one. This estimate of 
the small householders is hardly that which will conciliate doubt- 
ful politicians. Their difficulty is not about the Ballot, or any mere 
mechanical mode of taking votes, which is an entirely subordinate 
question. It is this:—can additional political power—in fact, can 
all the political power of the State—be safely extended to those 
classes of whom the Gloucester and Wakefield electors are the 
“Upper Ten Thousand ?” What we want to know is, what is the 
political intelligence, what is the morality and conscience of the 
masses? Are they fit to govern us? Are they to be trusted in 
electing legislators? Any contribution to the solution of this 
question is most valuable. We hear a vast deal of the intelligence 
of the small householders—it is a topic of lecturers and speech- 
makers. But it is avery difficult thing to get at the statistics 
of national intelligence. Judging from the ordinary talk of the 
lower sections of the middle classes, their intelligence and sense of 
responsibility are not very high. ‘The literature they patronize 
is not very ennobling ; the schools they send their children to are 
scarcely academies of all the intelligences and all the virtues ; 
the representatives selected by the constituencies who most 
nearly approach to the classes for whom Mr. Berkeley and Mr. 
Bright plead are not such as we should like the destinies of this 
great country to be committed to. The representatives for 


Marylebone, and the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth, are not en- 
couraging specimens of a House of Commons elected by electors 
of a six-pound franchise. 

This is the difficulty which inquirers feel. Mr. Berkeley —_ 
that, granted the corruptibility of the Gloucester and Wakefield 
electors, he would entrust the franchise not only to them but to 
the classes below them. To be sure, they don’t want this remedy 
for their present pleasant vices; but the franchise ought to be 
extended much lower, because, though it is now quite possible 
to bribe a thousand voters—and where there are a thousand 
voters, there will always be bribable electors in sufficient 
numbers to decide a contest—it would be impossible to bribe 
ten thousand. But, with all submission to Mr. Berkeley, he 
loses sight of the real question—which is, the moral fitness of 
the ten thousand to exercise this or any other political trust. 
This is the only question. The doubt is not, as we have said, 
about the Ballot, but about the fitness and qualifications of the 
electors. Here Mr. Berkeley’s testimony is important. He gives 
up the present class of electors, such as those of Gloucester and 
Wakefield. They are so bad that they want no change. They 
are not for the Ballot—* the people are the last to stand by us.” 
If this is his account of them—if their champion can give them 
no better character—we, who are only inquirers, only doubtful, 
and only call for proof of the intelligence, political and moral, 
of Mr. Berkeley's friends, may be at least permitted to hesitate 
when even he can find nothing better to say for them. 
The prophets prophesy falsely. Whig and Tory alike 
delight in corruption. ‘“ The Whig lords, the Whig landlords, 
and the Whig donde will bribe against the Tory oligarchy,” 
and the people delight to have it so. This testimony of Mr. 
Berkeley’s is important ; and this is also the real value of the 
Gloucester and Wakefield inquiries. For if the small shop- 
keepers are as bad as this, why should the class below them be 
better? The question is not whether bribery will be rendered 
impossible by a large extension of the suffrage. Mr, Berkeley 
thinks, or affects to think, it would be rendered impossible. But 
this is a very minor consideration. The only thing to ascertain 
is a voter’s political capacity to form a judgment on public affairs. 
Now, we know what the Waketield constituency is—we know 
what the Tower Hamlets constituency is. Are we prepared to 
go lower? Are these classes, about whom Mr. Berkeley can 
say nothing more consolatory than what we have seen, so very 
encouraging? Have Mr. Potter’s clients exhibited that amount 
of intelligence, of knowledge of their own interests, of apprecia- 
tion of the rights of others, which reasonably attracts our con- 
fidence? Any contribution to our knowledge of those classes to 
whom it is proposed to entrust the whole political power of 
England, is valuable. Mr. Berkeley ought to know his clients, 
His picture of them, therefore, has a distinct value. 


MR, TITE ON ARCHITECTURE. 


HE Institute of British Architects has recently entered on a 
new home in Conduit-street. The house-warming was a 
suitable occasion for a review of the existing condition of the 
mother and mistress art of architecture; and Mr. Tite was 
invited to deliver the inaugural address of the Institute. The 
opportunity was evidently an important one, but we hardl 
think the choice of the public orator was happy. indoal 
we are not quite satisfied that any professional artist is the 
very best critic or historian of his own art at any given period. 
It is the vice of every profession that the living professor of it 
must be more or less a partisan. The musical wal is so divided 
into cliques and parties that it is almost hopeless to think of 
finding in any composer of the day a perfectly frank and un- 
biassed critic of the extant music of his own time. So isit with 
painting—so with all the arts, especially the plastic arts. We 
are not sure that the task assigned to Mr. Tite would not 
have been better lodged in amateur hands. There are, however, 
special ualities, the absence of which is conspicuous in Mr. 
Tite. He is certainly not the most distinguished artist of his day. 
He is an M.P. and a man of fortune, but he has not had the oppor- 
tunity of identifying his name with any very distinguished building. 
The Royal Exchange is his chef d’auvre. We believe him to be 
a very successful surveyor and a man popular in society, but in 
the literature and practice of very high art we do not recall his 
achievements. They may exist, but we are not fortunate enough 
to know them. Mr. Cockerell has exhibited learning ; Sir Charles 
Barry has erected buildings of the highest importance; Mr. 
Penrose is accomplished in the literature and theory of his pro- 
fession ; and Mr. Mite has built the Royal Exchange. We much 
question whether, even in the eyes of enthusiasts of classical 
architecture, this very commonplace Roman structure entitles its 
author to the distinguished place which the Council of the In- 
stitute has awarded him. 

Architecture is at present in no condition at all. The conflict 
of styles proves that, strictly speaking, Europe has no architecture. 
This is probably the first time in the history of art that it has 
come to a period of universal confusion. It is at the present 
moment governed by no laws. Formerly it had fixed principles 
at any given era. It has achronology, and we know as certamly 
the date of any given building by its own confession in construction 
and ornamentation as by any documentary evidence. This was 
the condition of art at doe. till before the last century began. 
Architecture was like language —it went through successive 
developments. From certain elements it passed through historical 
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stages of change. But now it has no laws. If we were, instead of 
using our own language, to compose our books and essays in Greek 
or Latin, Sanscrit or Hebrew, Romance tongue or Spanish, indis- 
criminately, we should only do what we are doing in architecture. 
We “ put up” a Greek temple, or a Mediwval cathedral, or a 
Venetian palace, or a Tudor mansion, or an Egyptian propyleon, 
a basilica, or a votive column, and no fault is found. ere the 
literary history of the extant European architecture to be lost, 
and some of our great cities reduced to the condition of Tadmor, 
it would be impossible to assign their date. The architecture of 
the day has no principles, and Mr. Tite gives its history and 
attempts its criticism without a guiding principle. 

Not that he is always wrong in his criticism. And he has at 
least done some service in contesting the praise which has been 
awarded to the recent exploits of French architecture in the re- 
habilitation of Paris. But he goes on praising here and con- 
demning there without reference to any fixed and definite law of 
taste. He lacks a standard and canon of art; and—which is his 
chief deficiency—he does not seem to be possessed of a conviction 
that the whole profession is just now founded upon nothing. 
What he seems to say—for it is difficult to extract anything 
positive from his survey of the art of the present century—is 
that the Gothicists, as he would term them, are narrow-minded 
for claiming an exclusive and dominant position for their style. 
In this single word “style” lies the root of the evil. It cannot 
be that Greek art is altogether right for certain things, and 
right in its way, and that Pointed art is suited for certain 

urposes, and right in its way. This, which affects to be 

uiberalism, is, to use the nomenclature of another subject, In- 
differentism. It is the resource of intellectual idleness and 
critical incapacity. The professors of Pointed art, if not right 
in their artistic theory —which is a separate question—are at least 
right in appreciating the fact that there is, and that there must 
be, an exclusive and prohibitory art in the architecture of every 

eriod of society or civilization. They claim for Pointed art that 
it is homogeneous, and therefore is a true art; and that it is 
equally suitable, in various developments, for every kind of 
building—from the cathedral, and palace, and house of assembly, 
to the shop and the farm-house. They may or may not be right in 
saying that Pointed art fulfilsthese conditions, answers this purpose, 
comes up to this high profession; but they are unquestionably 
right, esthetically, in saying that architecture ought to do this. 
Grecian art did this—Egyptian art seems to have done this— 
Medieval art did this. It was the characteristic of all living art 
that it had a purpose, single, definite, and intelligible, and 
achieved this purpose. It had a meaning, and expressed it. 
Architecture with the Greeks and Medievalists was the expedient 
by which the human mind constructed material coverings 
for social purposes with an ornamentation significant of 
the construction. In this way it fulfilled the order of 
nature, which designs the organization of matter to answer 
certain conditions and necessities of life, and which clothes 
a structural type with the graces of ornament in colour 
and beauty and decoration—not hiding, but suggesting and en- 
hancing, the skeleton or norm of life. When architecture does 
this, it is true—when it does not, it is false. What we had a 
right to expect from Mr. Tite, or any other lecturer placed on the 
serene heights of criticism, was to announce this the cardinal 
purpose of art—to give some such large and inclusive definition 
of architecture, and to bring existing art face to face with this 
definition. It was not, however, in Mr. Tite to do it; for the 
Royal Exchange would have confronted his theory. Here we 
see, in Mr. Tite’s chief achievement, what, en face, affects to be 
a columnar building, with an imposing portico and pediment. 
We enter the portico, and have a right to expect an unbroken 
roof, of which the pediment is the ornamental termination. We 
find it to be a mere mock and show. There is no roof, and the 
stately portico is merely designed to hide a large space open to 
the skies. We survey the flanks of this sort of building, and 
here we find engaged columns running up (and, if the construc- 
tion were true, through) a series of floors. We look at the por- 
tico, and find the columns backed by windows—windows to give 
light, with columns thrust perversely in front of them to exclude 
light. The architecture of fenestration and the architecture of 
columniation are irreconcilable. ‘They may have the precedent 
of the Roman barbarism and decrepitude of art, but they have 
not the authority of pure Greek art. It was open to Mr. Tite 
to argue, and to attempt to sare that any one development of 
art— Roman, or Italian, or Byzantine—was a true art. But, if 
true, it must be exclusive. His own art not being true, he could 
not say that art must be single and exclusive. 

And so he goes on maundering about Pointed art being neces- 
sarily the expression of certain theological biasses. Here, to be 
sure, Mr. Ruskin, whom he selects as the ablest champion of 
art, was a difficulty. Even Mr. Tite can hardly say that 
Mr. Ruskin is what he calls a “ Puseyite.” The author of 
the Tract on Sheep-folds could not, even to Mr. Tite’s appre- 
hension, have much in common with those who, he says, “ seek 
to return to the systems and modes of faith of former times.” 
But it suited Mr. Tite, with an eye to Lord Palmerston and the 
Government Offices, to misrepresent Pointed art. We wonder 
he did not try to connect it with St. George’s-in-the-East and 
Mr. Bryan King. It would not have been a much worse piece 
of vulgar clap-trap than a good deal of what he ventured upon in 
depreciation of Pointed art. It is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Tite, “ at the close of his professional career,” should have 


small sympathy with an art whose claims are opposed to his own 
building, and whose principle is that art has laws, while his 
own principle is that all is vague, uncertain, and unconditioned. 
But we do say that Mr. Tite, addressing the whole profession— 
claiming to be the representative of British architecture—speak- 
ing on an occasion which demanded a passionless and dignified 
reticence from personal matters—should not have discredited 
that occasion by a hash-up of the old and refuted commonplaces 
of the deputation to Lord Palmerston against Mr. Scott, and by 
a threadbare discussion on the competition for the Government 
Offices. This is so poor and petty as to look something very like 
small personal spite. We shall not follow Mr. Tite into this dis- 
cussion. But when he says that Pointed art is unsuitable to 
secular buildings, and that its use betrays a theological 
bias for superstitious forms of devotion, we would ask him 
whether he has seen the I/lustrated London News of November 5 ? 
There he will see the selected design for the Parliamentary 
buildings to be erected at Ottawa, the capital of Canada. These 
buildings are of the very Italian Gothic which Mr. Tite, and the 
deputation to Lord Palmerston, and Lord Palmerston himself, 
brand as monkish and unsuitable to the character and tastes of 
the time. We have yet to learn the prevalence in the Canadian 
House of Representatives of any “ Tractarian bias.” The build- 
ings seem to be very sumptuous, and exhibit a fine and diversified 
facade of nearly five hundred feet. They comprise halls for the 
two houses, and secular buildings—committee-rooms, and re- 
porters’ galleries, and apartments for the Speaker, and rooms for 
the Governor, and so on. The Canadians are a practical race, and 
wise in their generation, and know what they want, and whether 
they have got, not only their money’s worth, but the right thing for 
their money. They have deliberately adopted a design which is 
certainly modelled, not perhaps very successfully, but still 
planned, after Mr. Scott’s design for the Government offices. 
Here is Italian Gothic found suitable ‘for Ottawa. In the very 
same newspaper is a drawing of the Toronto University 
College—the secular college founded in opposition to the eccle- 
siastical college of the Bishop. This also is in what would 
equally fall under Mr. Tite’s condemnation—the round-arched 
Norman style. These structures, not forgetting the great build- 
ing for the law courts at Manchester, gained in open competition, 
and designed in regular Pointed art, are at least difficulties to Mr. 
Tite. The men of Manchester are not, we think, more devoted 
than the Parliamentary representatives of Canada, and the anti- 
ecclesiastical university authorities of Toronto, or than Mr. 
Ruskin, to “ Tractarian” revivalism, and yet they all recognise 
the suitableness of Pointed Gothic to the social and living 
requirements of the nineteenth century. Mr. Tite has to account 
for this phenomenon. 


REVIEWS. 


THE VIRGINIANS* 


} ie is a peculiarity of imaginative writers that, after they have 
- reached a certain point of eminence, it becomes almost impos- 
sible to criticise their works in a distinctive manner. When a 
man writes history, metaphysics, or theology, he has something 
to go upon. His subject constantly supplies him with new 
material ; and though the robability is that the style, not only 
of language but of hon, will be uniform throughout, the 
impression of uniformity will not be produced. No man except 
the author of the Middle Ages could have written the Constitu- 
tional History of England ; but no one, we suppose, ever com- 
plained that the latter work was only the former over again. In 
the same way, Lord Macaulay’s Essays and History are as easily 
recognised by the mental peculiarities of which they bear the 
traces as sovereigns by the likeness of the reigning monarch ; 
but as each refers to a distinct set of facts or opinions, no one 
would say that they all amounted to very much the same thing. 
With imaginative writers in general the case is altogether 
different. In their books, the style and the sentiment is so much 
more important than the specific subject-matter which is handled, 
that, after a certain quantity has been produced, the literary value 
of subsequent works fails to keep pace with the rate of produc- 
tion, even if the author’s powers of thought and composition 
show no traces of poachdl For example, if Mr. Tennyson 
were to write ten poems on various subjects, each as good as the 
best of his Jdy/ls, the ten taken together would not be ten times 
as valuable as any one of them. The thought which pervaded 
any one would be either the same, or nearly the same, as that 
which pervaded all the rest, and the differences between them 
would lie principally in the way of expressing that thought. 
There is, however, no class of books to which this observation 
applies so forcibly as to those novels in monthly numbers 
which, through the agency of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. 
Dickens, have attained such remarkable popularity. The 
obvious tendency of the mode of publication which they 
have selected is to reduce the Las gpa of a novel almost 
entirely to a question of style and sentiment, and to teach 
people neither to-expect nor to relish an interesting plot. 
A novel which is, in fact, the aggregate of twenty-four 
monthly pamphlets must always be disjointed and languid; nor 


* The Virginians: a Tale of the Last Century. By W. M. Thackeray. 
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could anything short of a superhuman energy, of which neither 
of these writers displays bh trace, keep in lively motion waters 
which flow through a channel so very long and so much inter- 
rupted. The consequence of this is, that whilst Mr. Dickens’s 
novels havecome tobe pamphlets on varioussubjects, hinted and in- 
sinuated through caricatures of imaginary people, Mr. Thackeray’s 
are assuming the type of sermons, conversations, and miscel- 
laneous remarks put into the mouths of personages who are 
constantly deducing all Mr. Thackeray’s favourite conclusions 
from their observation of each other and from their reflections 
on the various events amongst which their author assigns them 
their local habitation. Thus the substance of each successive 
novel is precisely the same. Each is an embodiment of Mr. 
Thackeray’s view of human life, and that view differs extremely 
little whether it is taken from one point or another. In order, 
therefore, to criticise any one of these works, it is more or less 
necessary to criticise them all, or at least to criticise that general 
temper of mind to which they all alike owe their origin. 


We do not know that Mr. Thackeray has been more fortunate 
than his neighbours in obtaining from his critics a just estimate of 
what he really thinks and has really said; and, indeed, it has 
always appeared to us that neither his strong nor his weak points 
have been very fairly appreciated by them. They seem to us to 
have almost uniformly overrated his powers, or rather the cha- 
racter of his powers ; whilst, on the other hand, they have under- 
rated, or at least misapprehended, the moral value of his writings. 
We hope it may not S considered impertinent to say that one 
of the great leading features of Mr. Thackeray’s books—and one 
of their most honourable features—is that they are the writings 
of a thorough gentleman and of a man of high and liberal educa- 
tion. This is not only high but it is rare praise. We do not 
allude to those constant denunciations and exposures of social 
meanness and vulgarity which fill, in our judgment, much too 
large a space in his works; for they suggest—like all very faith- 
ful delineations of vice—the remark that what was painted so 
clearly must have been studied sympathetically. We refer rather 
to the general tone of self-restraint, modesty, and honesty which 

rvades his books. Mr. Thackeray always knows how to respect 

imself and how to respect his readers. He never takes 
that mean satisfaction which inferior writers so constantly 
display in producing an effect by roughly handling the most 
sacred and most delicate parts of our nature. There is no scene- 
painting or death-hunting in his books. When anything horrible 
or offensive comes in his way he turns aside from it, instead of 
making capital out of a minute investigation and description of 
its details. Thus, for example, Amory in Pendennis is allowed 
to escape the violent death originally intended for him in con- 
sideration of his misdeeds, on the ground that the subject was so 
horrible that to paint it truly would have been disgusting, whilst 
to paint it untruly would have been wrong. 

The same temper of mind is even more strikingly displayed in 
the genuine modesty of all Mr. Thackeray’s writings. They 
have not a single trace of that intolerable arrogance which too 
often distinguishes such works. The commonplace, ill-bred, 
uneducated, literary gentlemen who take to writing novels 
almost always assume that they and their craft are not only the 
salt of the earth, but the natural rulers, guides, and lights of 
mankind. They almost always assume that to be able to write 
a popular tale is a gift so precious that its possessor has a right 
to stand towards the prosaic part of human society in the same 


- sort of relation as that which the Hebrew Prophets assumed 


towards the Jewish Kings. The Greculus Esuriens of modern 
literature is as versatile as his predecessor in Juvenal, but 
infinitely less humble. Instead of going to the infernal regions 
when he is told, he expects the rest of mankind to go there when 
he tells them, and nothing can equal the satisfaction which he 
feels in issuing such orders to all persons who have a recognised 

osition or constituted authority. Mr. Thackeray is absolutely 
ree from this monstrous presumption. He uniformly confines 
himself to his own legitimate sphere, and he never attempts to 
write upon matters which he does not understand, and hardly 
ever expresses any feeling but respect for those who administer 
the ordinary affairs of life. It is impossible not to trace in this 
temper of mind the effects of a nay sound and liberal education. 
At the Charterhouse and at Cambridge, Mr. Thackeray must 


have learned that lesson which is, after all, one of the most | 


important which any one can learn—that commonplace qualities 
which insure commonplace success are by no means matters of 
course—that, on the contrary, their possession and cultivation 
require strenuous, long-continued efforts, the results of which 
are thoroughly worthy of the respect and admiration of every 
man of sufficient understanding to appreciate their importance— 
and that it is a miserable fallacy to suppose that the mere sayer 
or writer of good things is entitled to treat with contempt the 
opinions or the practice of a person who has made a special stud 
the object of his life. Few parts of the teaching of Englis 
schools and colleges are so valuable as the constant proof which 
they afford, to every student who has sufficient generosity and 
candour to feel it, of the fact that he is by no means the greatest 
man in the world, and that he cannot expose himself more 
effectually than by trying to teach mankind at large to suck eggs. 
Mr. Thackeray’s intellectual gifts have met, we think, with 
more justice than the moral tone of his books. In one particular 
art his skill is almost miraculous. He has the power of combin- 
ing a constant flow of delicate satire with minute, though not 


grotesque, accuracy of portrait-painting which we do not think 
any other writer in the language possesses. What he knows and 
has seen and felt he can reproduce as no other man ever could 
reproduce it. This power, combined with that delicacy of 
hraseology and observation which it implies, places him very 
igh indeed in the list of English novelists. ‘Those who want to 
know how people amused themselves, what were the special 
foibles and hypocrisies of society, and, generally, what was the 
slight and weak side of the middle and upper classes of English 
society in the middle of the nineteenth century, and how all this 
presented itself to the mind of a man quite capable of viewing its 
pettiness in the light of something far higher and nobler—though 
from that something he preferred to turn away his eyes—will 
always find in Mr. Thackeray’s works more abundant satisfaction 
a 0. curiosity than is usually supplied to any curiosity of the 
ind. 

Such are, we think, the strong points of Mr. Thackeray’s novels. 
Their weak points may almost be inferred from the strong ones 
without further explanation; but their principal weakness has 
perhaps not been so fully recognised as it might be. The view 
of life which they adopt is as shallow as it is accurate so far as 
it goes. It is no doubt agreat thing that Mr. Thackeray himself 
is quite aware of its shaliowness; but still it is systematically 
and consciously superficial. ‘In one of the many “asides” to the 
reader in which the Virginians, like all his other works, abounds, 
Mr. Thackeray not only avows this, but maintains that it is 
inevitable. Friendly critics, he says, have observed that the 
real business of life is not represented in his novels—that there 
is, after all, much more in the world than love-making, gambling, 
the giving of parties, and the little domestic tyrannies and hypo- 
crisies which seem essential to his conception of the female cha- 
racter. This he admits is quite true; but how could anything so 

rosaic as real business be introduced into a work of fiction ? 
How, he pleads, can I tell my readers how the lawyer and the 
doctor, by obscure toils and uninteresting opportunities, gra- 
dually worked their way in their profession—how the clergyman 
managed his parishioners, how the shopkeeper extended his busi- 
ness, or even how the author wrote his books—unless, indeed, 
like Mr. Pendennis, he spent his evenings at the Back Kitchen, 
and made amusing speeches about it to Mr. Warrington after- 
wards? War, he says, is the only branch of the common busi- 
ness of life which is sufficiently picturesque for the purposes of 
the novelist; and he accordingly scatters observations on the 
American War pretty freely through the second volume of the 
Virginians. 

The answer to these questions appears to us to afford what is 
o_o the broadest criticism that can be made, not only on 

r. Thackeray’s novels, but on the modern practice to which he 
has so powerfully contributed, of writing novels without a plot. 
It is simply this—that novels ought to have plots, and that the 
development of those plots would afford opportunities for 
referring to the common business of life, and doing honour to 
the commonplace virtues which secure success in it. The 
strongest illustration of this is to be found in two writers, each of 
whom has powerfully influenced Mr. Thackeray’s literary career 
—we mean Balzac and Charles de Bernard. Balzac’s novels, as 
every one knows, forma sort of picture gallery, in which are 
contained portraits of members of every one of the classes which, 
taken together, made up the French society in which he lived. 
With a vanity and an affectation of omniscience equally character- 
istic of himself and of his nation, Balza¢ aimed at describing 
every pursuit and every rank of life, from the king to the beggar ; 
and it cannot be doubted that a great part of his descriptions is 
altogether, or at least to a great extent, untrue. Still the interest 
and importance which his novels derive from this characteristic are 
exceedingly great. They give with wonderful point and effect 
the view which one of the cleverest and most inquisitive men in 
France took of the daily life and principal occupations of those 
amongst whom his life was passed. The mass of information 
(true and false) which his novels contain about every transaction of 
French life—about marriages, sales, bills of exchange, the invest- 
ment of property, the army, the lawyers, the priests, the criminals, 
the doctors, the journalists, the landholders, the shopkeepers, and 
every other class of Frenchmen—is often untrustworthy and 
occasionally tiresome, but it is generally exceedingly interesting, 
and there is, at any rate, enough of it to satisfy the most gluttonous 
of human appetites. 


The same, to a much smaller extent, is the case with Charles 
de Bernard. The Gentilhomme Campagnard and L’ Homme 
Sérieux introduce us to large sections of everyday life. 
They contain a ep of the ordinary routine of the business 
of a country lawyer—of the causes tried before a juge de 
| paix—of the curious system of local administration which is so 
important an element of French life—of the Liberal deputies, 
Democratic journalists, and Legitimist noblesse who played their 
parts under Louis Philippe—and of an immense number of other 
things and persons belonging almost universally to the prose of 
life. These pictures are all introduced in the most easy and 


natural way, and, notwithstanding Mr. Thackeray's dictum, they 
| form by far the most interesting and important parts of the books 
| in which they are contained. How, then, do these, French 
_ writers produce an effect which Mr. Thackeray despairs of pro- 
| ducing? Simply by bearing in mind the truth that a novel is 
not primarily a set of descriptions of states of mind, but a story ; 
and that, in order that it may be a good story, it is absolutely 
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essential that it should havea plot. The complications of the 
events related bring the parties to a trial, and this gives an oppor- 
tunity for showing how the judges and lawyers pass their time— 
or there is an illness, and this brings the physician on the stage. 
Every pursuit in life has its special transactions which are capable 
of being described in an interesting and striking manner. Balzac 
makes a whole novel turn upon the manner in which a perfumer 
carries on his business and speculates in a newly invented descrip- 
tion of hair oil. If he had taken Mr. Thackeray’s view of the 
duties of a novelist, and instead of the story of Cesar Birotteau, 
his baths, and his perfumes, had given us a volume of meditations 
on life from the point of view of Birotteau, he would certainly 
have produced something neither readable nor intelligible. Mr. 
Thackeray has the less excuse, because he can make a plot when 
he tries ; and, when he does so, he is insensibly carried out of his 
constant meditations on the astonishing truth that there really 
is a seamy side to human affairs, and that it is perfectly possible 
to confine one’s attention to it. The Hoggarty Diamond and 
Barry Lyndon have each a story well contrived and well told, 
and the consequence is that we get in those works real characters, 
instead of accounts of the reflections suggested to Mr. Thackeray 
by his fictitious characters. 

In the Virginians, as in Esmond, Mr. Thackeray appears to 
have caught sight of the necessity of having a plot for his novels ; 
and though he has not kept it before him so steadily as might 
have been desired, he has considerably added to the interest of 
his work by giving it a semi-historical character. The pictures 
of Marlborough and Washington, which he has rather atael 
than drawn, are remarkable exceptions to the generally super- 
ficial character of his subjects. The habit of adopting ‘ Scriberis 
Vario” as his motto, and of leaving the great affairs of the world 
for others to handle, is, indeed, so inveterate that when he comes 
across a great man he indicates instead of painting his greatness ; 
but he does so with a spirit of honourable respect, and with an 
eager acknowledgment and instinctive appreciation of the fact 
that the man with whom he is concerned really was great, 
which increase our regret that he did not adopt more worthy 
walks of literature at an earlier stage of his career. If he had 
acquired the knowledge and exercised the power necessary for 
such an undertaking whilst it was possible to do so, he might 
have written such a novel as haunts the dreams of most modern 
novelists. He might have produced a novel which would 
have been a faithful and not unworthy picture of some charac- 
teristic feature of the great epoch in which he lives—which 
would have shown not merely the petty, but the grand side 
of English life, and have enabled future generations to know 
what sort of limbs were still made in England in the age when 
all countries alike grew rich, and built railroads, and dug 
canals, and set up electric telegraphs, but when one country 
aloue could reform ancient institutions without tyranny or blood- 
shed, could extend its empire without losing its freedom, and 
could show armies, second to none in courage and in glory, which 
had never fired a shot or levelled a bayonet in civil war. These 
are imperial arts; and to show by what sort of persons the 
were cultivated would perhaps be the grandest enterprise whic 
a writer of fiction could attempt. It has not been achieved by 
Mr. Thackeray, and we fear that it is now too late for him to 
achieve it. It is, however, much that he has felt and acknow- 
ledged the existence of greatness which he has not painted, and 
that he, at least, is free from the reproach of systematically 
debasing and insulting the generation in which he lives. 


CEYLON®* 


IR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT’S Ceylon is unde- 
niably a remarkable work. Whether it is a complete mono- 
graph—as one of its critics has described it—we cannot under- 
take to say, from a consciousness that we comprehend but imper- 
fectly in what sense it is termed a monograph at all; but it may 
certainly be classed among the most exhaustive of recent publica- 
tions. As a physical, historical, and topographical account of one 
of the most important islands under British dominion, it is replete 
with interesting and curious matter. It was once said that it was 
impossible for any one to be so wise as Lord Thurlow looked. 
Readers who are apt to glance slightly over the pages of a thick 
volume may be tempted to assert that it. is out of the question 
for anybody to know so absolutely whatever is to be known about 
Ceylon, as the writer of such a work as Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
appears to know. From the estivation of fishes to the historical 
details of the planting of the sacred Bo-tree of Anarajapoora 
(B.c. 288)—from the fantastical varieties of orthopterous insects 
which simulate inanimate nature in the forests of Ceylon, to the 
traditions of the sacred footstep upon Adam’s Peak—Fauna, Flora, 
Mnemosyne—every branch of knowledge has been forced to yield 
its fruit to the inquiring ardour of the late Government Secre- 
tary. Written with great clearness, and occasionally with con- 
siderable descriptive power, and fortified at all points with 
specific references to authorities, this result of his extra-official 
labours cannot fail to secure itself a permanent place among the 
local handbooks of science and history which adorn all large 
libraries, and are valued by all serious students in proportion to 
the research they show and the trouble they save. 


* Ceylon: an Account of the Island—Physical, Historical, and Topogra- 
phical ; with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Productions. 
'y Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C,S.,LL.D.,&c. London: Longmans, 1859. 


Yet we are not sure that it is calculated for immediate or ex- 
tensive popularity. Each of its chapters will be most interesti 
to a special class of the public ; but each chapter, or at least me 
part, requires a special class of its own. The interest does not 
converge, except for such readers as have visited, or are likely to 
visit Ceylon, or have some other particular reason for wishing to 
consider the subject from all possible points of view. In one 
portion of the book, indeed, all who open it will find a common 
if not an equally-absorbing interest-—namely, in the chapters on 
the elephant. Often as the methods of capture and training of 
‘the great earth-shaking beast ” have been described, we doubt 
whether any previous eyewitness has narrated with such a curious 
felicity and clearness those particulars of the process which throw 
most light upon the singular and anomalous intelligence with 
which the creature is endowed. And Sir James Tennent, 
though no sportsman himself in practice or in tastes, has collected 
from native and European elephant-hunters many novel details 
of its habits in the jungle, at verified by personal observation 
and scientific investigation several singular and hitherto un- 
known points of its animal economy. But with the exception of 
the portion devoted to this subject, we doubt whether the very 
fulness and breadth of the work will not give it a slight taste of 
caviare to the multitude. It is not unlike a magazine, in which 
the articles should embrace among them omne scibile, while all 
were written with a stern determination to be more eminently 
serious and useful than each other. Poor, weak human nature 
likes to trifle with a pretty little kick-shaw between the solid 
dishes in literary entertainments as well as in dinners. 


Travellers in a strange land are apt to feel a vivid interest in 
the identification of historical sites, and the collection of evidence 
or local tradition pertinent thereto, which those who stay at home 
can with difficulty realize. It is one among many proofs of the 
truth of Horace’s observation as to the comparative strength of 
the impressions made by seeing and hearing, that every intelli- 
gent yachtsman in the Gulf of Arta tries to fix the bearings of 
Argos Amphilochicum, and every idler up the Nile becomes, 
for the time being, more or less of an Egyptologer. Scores of 
persons, whose faith in the accuracy of Biblical records requires 
no confirmation whatever, feel an irrepressible satisfaction when 
they find among the captives of Sheshonk sculptured on the 
walls of Thebes a figure with a hieroglyphic superscription 
which can be interpreted as “King of the country of Juth” 
(Judah ?), and they return to England all the happier for thinking 
that they have, perhaps, seen a conventional portrait of Reho- 
boam. It will not improbably add considerable interest to that 
already felt by outward-bound passengers in the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers in their first glimpse of Indian land, to know 
that, according to the best authorities, Point de Galle is the 
Tarshish which was visited by the navies of Hiram and Solomon. 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s statement of the evidence in behalf of 
this theory is really so clear and so strong, if not irresistible, 
that we are tempted to reproduce the outline of it here. 


Tarshish obviously lay in the road to Ophir, the land from which 
Solomon procured gold. Malacca was known to the later Greek 
geographers as the Golden Chersonese; and in the Malay lan- 
guage, ophir is the generic term for a gold mine. King Solomon 
made a navy of ships in Eziongeber, ‘‘ which is beside Elath, on 
the shore of the Red Sea.” Sir Emerson Tennent, in a note, by 
the way, uses a questionable expression which might imply that 
Eziongeber was situated on the Gulf of Suez, in saying that 
Solomon’s merchandize was carried across the isthmus of Suez 
to El-Arish or Rhinocolura. Elath (the Roman /Zlana) and 
Eziongeber are clearly where Robinson places them, at the 
extreme north-eastern point of the Gulf of Akabah; from which 
the track of the caravans, even to a point so far west as El-Arish, 
does not lie across the isthmus of Suez properly so called. From 
Eziongeber, Solomon’s navy traded with Tarshish and Ophir. 
“Once in three years came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” Ina Persian poem 
of the tenth century, which describes an expedition from Jeru- 
salem to Ceylon, the outward voyage is stated as occupying a 
year and a half—a coincidence which would be valueless, if it 
were not for the regular limits imposed upon unscientific naviga- 
tion in the Indian Seas by the recurrence of the monsoons. Gold, 
as Sir Emerson Tennent remarks, could have been trans-shipped 
at the main port of Ceylon from the vessels which hevienht it 
from Ophir. “Silver spread into plates,” which Jeremiah men- 
tions as coming from Tarshish, is even yet in use as the material 
of the sacred books of the Singhalese. Ivory was, of course, 
from the earliest times an export from Ceylon, and even more 
common formerly than now. Apes are indigenous to the island, 
and peafowl abound there. It is curious that the very terms by 
which these three latter articles of commerce are designated in 
the Hebrew invoice, so to speak, are identical with their Tamil 
nomenclature in Ceylon at the present day. And we may 
strengthen Sir Emerson Tennent’s argument on this point by 
adding that those terms were so entirely foreign and alien from 
the common Hebrew language as to have driven the Ptolemaist 
authors of the Septuagint version into a mere shot in the dark, 
or a blunder, by which the ivory, apes, and peacocks come out 
as “ hewn and carven stones.” 

If Tarshish be once placed in Ceylon, everything seems to 
_ to its being expressly localized at Point de Galle. This 

as been from time immemorial the great emporium of the island. 
Under the name of Kalah, it was the rendezvous for the Persian 
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and Arabian vessels in the time of Haroun Alraschid trading 
with China. The impossibility of navigating the Strait of Manaar 
except with the smallest craft, as well as the difficulties in regard 
of winds and currents, which would painfully add to the length 
of the voyage for ships from Arabia or the Persian Gulf in 
rounding the south-east coast of Ceylon, exclude the noble har- 
bour of Trincomalee from all claim to this historical distinction. 
And Pliny learned from the ambassadors sent from Ceylon to 
the Emperor Claudius that the great port of the island fronted 
the south—a description applicable to no point on the coast but 
that of Galle. In default of any ground of the slightest proba- 
bility for a bare suggestion that the dépot of general Asiatic 
maritime trade was silently changed in the interim (a thing 
utterly repugnant to the habits of timid tenacity and slowly- 
bought experience characteristic of Eastern sailors), it may be 
reasonably concluded that the great port of Ceylon, from the 
times of Claudius to those of Haroun Alraschid, and from his 
times to those of the Dutch and the Portuguese, was also the 
great port of Ceylon in the times of Solomon. 

Passing from historical record to the realm of more impalpable 
stories of adventure, it is curious to find traces of a similarity to 
some of the Homeric legends in the metrical chronicles con- 
taining the early dynastic history of Ceylon. Insular claimants 
in the Mediterranean Sea for the honours due to the island of 
Calypso, the isle of the Sirens, or other localities of which the 
fame is bound up with the wanderings of Ulysses, may find their 
rivals in heroic interest among the magic-haunted scenery of the 
Indian ocean. The Mahawanso, or genealogy of the Great 
Dynasty of Ceylon, relates, in its sacred verse, the landing of the 
Bengalee Prince Wijayo, founder of that dynasty, upon the 
island, B.c. 543. Itis the story of Ulysses and Circe almost to 
the letter—so exactly told that Sir Emerson Tennent finds it 
“ difficult to conceive that the Singhalese historian of the fifth 
century was entirely ignorant of the works of the Father of 
Poetry.” Without pledging ourselves or our readers to adopt 
the still more difficult conception that the compiler of the Maha- 
wanso was in any degree a Homeric scholar, we cannot but 
express gratitude to Sir Emerson Tennent for having brought 
into notice the singular resemblance, of which all may judge for 
themselves :— 

Wijayo and his followers, having made good their landing, are met by a 
devo (a divine spirit,) who blesses them, and ties a sacred thread as a charm 
on the arm of each. One of the band presently discovers the Princess in the 

rson of a devotee, seated near a cook and she being a magician (Yakkini) 

imprisons him, and eventually the rest of his companions, in a cave. The 
Mahawanso then proceeds: “All these persons not returning, Wijayo, be- 
coming alarmed, equipping himself with the five weapons of war, proceeded 
after them, and examined the delightful pour He could perceive no foot- 
steps but those leading down into it, and there he saw the Princess. It 
occurred to him his retinue must surely have been seized by her, and he 
exclaimed, ‘ Pray, why dost not thou produce my attendants?’ ‘Prince,’ she 
replied, ‘from attendants what pleasure canst thou derive? Drink and bathe 
ere thou departest.’ Seizing her by the hair with his left hand, whilst with 
his right he raised his sword, he exclaimed, ‘Slave, deliver my followers or 
die” The Yakkini, terrified, implored for her life. ‘Spare me, Prince, and 
on thee will I bestow sovereignty, my love, and my service.’ In order that 
he might not be again involved in difficulty he forced her to swear, and 
when he again demanded the liberation of his attendants she brought them 
forth, and declaring ‘ these men must be famishing,’ she distributed to them 
rice, and other artieles procured from the wrecked ships of mariners who had 
fallen a prey to her. A feast follows, and Wijayo and the Princess retire to 
pass the night in an apartment which she causes to spring up at the foot of a 
tree, curtained as with a wall and fragrant with incense.” 
The transformation of the companions of Eurylochus into swine, 
and the actual draining by Ulysses of the charmed cup without 
feeling its power, had apparently dropped out in the recitals of 
the successive rhapsodists who, according to Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s theory, must have carried the “Father of Poetry” 
into the legendary history of Ceylon. 

The tradition of the Sirens appears to have travelled even 
further East. Chinese memoirs of travel in the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era dilate frequently upon the beautiful she- 
devils that inhabited Ceylon, and delighted in inveigling unwary 
mariners into their toils. ‘Elles épiaient”—Sir Emerson 
Tennent quotes from Hiouen-Thsang, a chronicler of Buddhist 
pilgrimages who flourished in the seventh century—“ con- 
stamment les marchands qui abordaient dans l'isle, et se 
changeant en femmes d’une grande beauté elles venaient au- 
devant d’eux avec des fleurs odorantes et au son des instruments 
de musique, leur adressaient des paroles bienveillantes et les 
attiraient dans la ville de fer. Alors elles leur offraient un joyeux 
festin et se livraient au plaisir avec eux: puis elles les enfer- 
maient dans un prison de fer et les mangeaient l'un aprés 
l'autre.” Demons or no demons, the manners towards strangers of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the isle, and their method of conduct- 
ing commercial transactions by way of barter, while invisible them- 
selves—a habit not only spoken to by all early Chinese travellers, 
but mentioned as a national peculiarity of their countrymen by 
the Singhalese ambassadors to Pliny—must have gone far to 
justify and account for the questionable reputation they so long 
enjoyed. Prospero’s own island could hardly have been more 
mysteriously beautiful and fearful than the coasts of Serendib 
or Taprobane to the superstitious Asiatic or Western mariner. 
Some of the habits of their ancestors of more than two thousand 
years back are perpetuated among the Veddahs, or wild tribes of 
Ceylon, at the present day. The Calibans of the time of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes have been seen and noted by Sir James Emerson 
Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., in the fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century. They are to be found below the south-eastern ex- 


yang | of the high land of Ceylon, having retired by degrees 
from the spread of civilization into the deeper jungles. They 
fell back, in the first instance, before Wijayo and his followers. 
Shrinking from intercourse or intermarriage with the alien races 
which have overrun their territory, they have probably dwindled 
in number in proportion to the gradual narrowing of the 

of their hunting-grounds, while stationary in moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation. In the times of the Dutch they were to be 
found far to the north of their present abode—in the Wanny, 
the district immediately adjoining the peninsula of Jaffna. Their 
entire number is now estimated at eight thousand—a conjeetural 
census, which Sir Emerson Tennent considers an exaggerated 
one. There they are, “ plain for all folk to see,” “ a living por- 
traiture of the condition of the islanders as described in the 
Mahawanso, before the Bengal conquerors had taught the natives 
the rudiments of agriculture, and rendered Lanka habitable for 
men ”’—or, we might even ey, a living relic of a time whemthe 
voyages of Ulysses and Sinbad were almost possible. 

The survivors of this forlorn race are now divided into two, or 
even three classes—the Rock Veddahs, the Village Veddahs, and 
the Coast Veddahs. A faint difference in habits and general 
civilization is indicated in their several names. Huts of mud and 
bark, and the rude cultivation of some coarse kind of grain are 
the distinctive marks of the Village Veddahs. The Coast Veddahs 
have learned that labour is not only productive but actually 
marketable. They live by hiring themselves as assistants to the 
native fishermen or to the woodcutters who fell the forest timber 
and float itdownthe rivers to thesea-coast. The Rock Veddahsare, 
as their name imports, the lowest in the social scale—miseri vena- 
tores, asa German Emperor once styled himself—still drawing the 
bow with the foot as well as the hand, after the Indian fashion in 
the time of Alexander, and sleeping in holes in the rocks, or up 
among the branches of the forest trees. They live on roots, fruits, 
and the produce of their hunting, and will eat even bats, owls, 
and kites, but not the flesh of the bear, elephant, or buffalo. 
They dry the meat of their game in the sun, and store it up in 
hollow trees, of which they stop the holes with clay. But it 
appears that they invariably cook it with fire, and they have an 
epicure’s relish for lizards and monkeys roasted. They are, of 
course, familiar with the primeval art of rubbing two sticks into 
a blaze, and practised it in the presence of Sir Emerson Tennent. 
Their vonian consists of a few words of some dialect of Singha- 
lese, free from any admixture of Sanskrit or Pali, but hardly intelli- 
gible to an ordinary Singhalese ; and even among themselves con- 
versation is carried on mainly by signs. They are said to have no 
idea of time or distance, no names for hours, days, or years; and 
they can hardly count beyond five on their own fingers. They have 
no trace of religious feeling, says Sir Emerson Tennent, or idea of 
any future state whatever—no prayers to idols, and no idols to pray 
to. They have not even charms in use, except one against thunder 
and lightning, and a devil-dance to drive away sickness by virtue 
of inspired prescriptions bellowed out by the dancers—a practice 

erhaps not so much more irrational than faith in the diagnosis 
- clairvoyants under mesmerism. It is a matter for legitimate 
5 ha oe whether the abstinence from the flesh of the bear, 
elephant, and buffalo, for which Sir Emerson Tennent says he 
could discover no assigned reason whatever, may not be the token 
of some religious reverence for creatures almost as crafty as, and 
much mightier than, themselves—some traditional relic of a “cult” 
towards the strongest and most terrible objects that they knew. 
They have no marriage rites; but they acknowledge the obli- 
gations of matrimony, and the duty of parents to maintain their 
own children. For economical reasons which press strongly on 
a hunting community, they prohibit polygamy ; and it appears 
that whatever laws they enact they observe with some degree of 
respect, although breaches of most moral commandments are 
held as fully satisfied by flogging or compensation. They do 
not bury their dead, but painfully, as Robin Redbreast the 
babes in the wood, cover them with leaves. It is curious that, 
although they are devoid of any theories of caste as among them- 
selves, they are recognised by the — generally as be- 
longing to the highest caste of all. Truly, as Hamlet says— 
= What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE OF CAMPRELL* 


F a life of Campbell was to be written, it was natural that Mr. 

Redding should write it. The task had been specially 
entrusted to him by ep himself, and Mr. Redding was for 
many years on terms of close intimacy with the poet. How 
Campbell would like his life if he could but read it, and whether 
a life of him at all was wanted, it is not quite so easy to say. 
Mr. Redding has spun out the memoir of Campbell’s most un- 
eventful life by inserting abundance of what he terms literary 
reminiscences, such as that Campbell made bad puns, that Camp- 
bell thought of alterations in his poems which he rejected or 
adopted, or that the t met other persons of notoriety at 
dinner or breakfast. But all that it can concern any human 
being to know about Campbell might be told in fifty pages. 


* Memoirs of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus 
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Nothing remarkable happened to him; his poems require no 
elucidation from his life ; his literary efforts, with the exception 
of his poems, were of the feeblest description ; and his character, 
though not unattractive to his friends, was not of any unusual 
nobleness, force, or originality. But there are some persons 
to whom all literary reminiscences are a treat; and the general 
public must for their sake endure to be told the most trivial 
anecdotes about men who have attained any degree of celebrity. 
There are readers, we should imagine, who, because Campbell 
wrote two or three spirited odes and afew powerful heroics, 
will actually care to learn that on one occasion Campbell’s proofs 
were very late for the press; and that on another occasion Camp- 
bell set off to go to Dulwich, but turned back. Nor, perhaps, 
will their enjoyment be marred by finding that Mr. Redding 
seldom composes two sentences running with any ascertainable 
grammatical construction. But readers of a less special turn 
will find little in these volumes except a mass of wearisome and 
ill-written tittle-tattle. We wish that in their place we could 
have had a short and modest memoir fitted to the subject, and 
comprising the little that is really to be known of the unmarked 
career of one of our minor poets. 


The life of Campbell may be divided into three sections. In 
the first section he wrote, at an early age, the poems that have 
made him famous. This period ended with the publication of 
Gertrude of Wyoming in 1809. In the second period he lived 
on his fame, wrote some mediocre verses, sold his name to the 

ublisher of the New Monthly, and received the public honour of 

eing three times elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 
In the third period, beginning with his wife’s death and his 
third election, in 1828, to his death, in 1844, he was in a miserable 
state of gloom, restlessness, and complete literary decay. He 
was born in 1777, and was the son of a Glasgow merchant. He 
received a good education and was considered an intelligent lad, 
but gave no promise of unusual eminence in poetry or anything 
else, although Mr. Redding informs us that certain early verses 
by Campbell on a parrot’s death will at least bear comparison 
with those of Johnson on his duck. The poet’s friends and 
teachers were as much taken by surprise as the outer world 
when, in 1799, Campbell. then in his twenty-second year, pub- 
lished the Pleasures of Hope ; andits popularity, which has con- 
tinued to the present time, would be a sufficient proof of its merit 
even if it showed less vigour of thought and richness of fancy. 
In the days when it was published, it also enjoyed the advantage 
of being written in a style then in fashion, and the Scotch were 
quite justified in looking on young Campbell as a lion, and 
treating him as such. Shortly after the publication of the 
Pleasures of Hope, the poet went abroad, and actual inspection 
of the horrors of a battlefield suggested to him the beautiful 
lines on Hohenlinden. These lines, the Warning of Lochiel, and 
both his great odes, the Battle of the Baltic and Ye Mariners of 
England, were written before he was twenty-eight. These odes 
are both admirable in themselves and curious as differing so 
completely from the first poem of the author. It was a great 
step for a young man who had attained celebrity by a compo- 
sition in the style of Pope and Goldsmith to pass within two or 
three years to lyrics so new, so unique, and so finished as these 
odes. It is also wonderful that a poet who had shown himself 
at twenty-eight capable of doing so much should have lived to 
write for many years and yet have never again approached the 
merit of these early compositions. In 1809, when he was thirty- 
two, he published the pretty but laboured and tame poem of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, and after that he never wrote anything 
which, so far as his permanent reputation is concerned, might 
not as well have been put at once into the fire. 


Campbell seems to have been aware that his poetical power 
was exhausted, and during the rest of his life he was madé 
wretched by the thought that his present was unequal to the 
past, and that he was falling below bis old reputation. He lost 
the spring and energy which fired his odes, and his distrust of 
himself combined with his habitual idleness to prevent his ever 
undertaking more than short fugitive pieces, with the exception 
of his feeble and forgotten Theodoric. His range of interest was 
very limited. He seems never to have gone beyond the faintest 
flutterings of love. He never took the trouble to observe nature. 
He had no steady inclination to any branch of study. He felt, 
indeed, a warm sympathy both with the Greeks and the Poles, 
but the sufferings and efforts of these nations only caught his 
attention when his powers had either decayed or were at least 
rusty for want of use. He had nothing to write about, and 
not much to write for, as he does not seem to have been 
ever in any great want of money. In 1820, the New Monthly 
was started, and Campbell was appointed editor. Imme- 
diately on his appointment he explained that, so far as the 
work went, he must beg to transmit it to the shoulders 
of some one else ; and Mr. Redding was therefore appointed to 
discharge the duties of the office. Campbell lent his name, 
wrote two or three times a year a very hastily-penned poem of 
a few stanzas to fill up room, and exercised a sort of general 
supervision, which consisted almost entirely in tabooing all sub- 
jects of unusual interest, lest it should be thought that so 
great a man as the poet Campbell held the opinions advo- 
cated by the magazine he conducted. Mr. Redding speaks of 
Campbell’s conduct as editor with much kindness and sense ; 
and, personally, he es to have been cheered underhisdrudgery 
with the delightful thought that he was collecting literary 


reminiscences of the man whose duties he was discharging. The 
history of the New Monthly, which is set out at length in 
these volumes, has really very little to do with Campbell's 
life. Campbell’s only connexion with it was that, in return 
for a handsome annuity, he hampered the working editor, worried 
the printer by losing and detaining the proofs, and occasionally 
inserted some weak verses of his own. 

During the second period of his life, Campbell was not only 
enjoying the literary reputation earned by his earlier works, but 
he was a man of some public mark. He was one of the original 
institutors and promoters of the London University; and his three 
elections at Glasgow were a distinction that, if not very great in 
itself, was peculiarly grateful to him from early associations. In 
the middle of his life he was also gay and lively, and was 
everywhere a good and welcome companion. At home he had an 
excellent counsellor and friend in his wife, who was a cousin of 
his, and whom he had married in 1803. Her care and prudence 
kept him straight and comfortable in spite of his laziness, absence 
of mind, and carelessness. But, in 1828, he had the misfortune 
to lose her; and, as his only surviving child was a son of unsound 
mind, he was thrown desolate on the world. In 1830, the 
rupture with the proprietor of the NWew Monthly, which 
must have been impending from the first, really came, and 
Campbell ceased to have any regular occupation. He tried 
to employ his time and to trade on his name by one or two 
lamentable specimens of hack-writing. His life of Mrs. Siddons 
was as bad as it could be, and he did not even write his Life 
of Frederick the Great, but merely sold the use of his name 
on the title-page. The story of his concluding years is ex- 
ceedingly sad. ‘The whole balance of his mind seemed lost. He 
could find peace in no resting place, and interest in no occupation. 
Without a home, without a purpose, and without hope, he got 
through the years in alternating the loneliness of vacant solitude 
with the excitement of inferior society and of wine. Respect for 
the memory of a man who has deserved well of his country and 
his generation should throw a veil over this last portion of his 
existence. Nor in any part of his life is there much that 
is worth remarking. He had justice done to him by his con- 
temporaries, and he has left a few things that posterity is not likely 
to let die. His fame would have been equally great, or perhaps 
greater, if he had never written anything but the Pleasures 
of Hope, Hohenlinden, and the Odes; and few men ever got 
better paid for what he did. His biographer calculates that 
he received fifteen shillings and a fraction a line, and the Fox 
Ministry gave him in 1806 a pension of 180/. a year, which Lord 
Melbourne long afterwards increased to 300/. In addition, he 
really received the pay of the editorship of the New Monthly for 
the poems he had written so many years before. The Muses 
were to him golden mistresses, and he made their short-lived 
friendship answer uncommonly well. Now that all questions of 
gold and profit are over, ge =r reaps perhaps a larger harvest 
of fame in proportion to the seed he has sown than ay 
English poet. Why this is so, it is not easy to say exactly. We 
cannot analyse the impression his odes make on us. Somehow 
they are exactly the thing we want, in cadence, in: spirit, and in 
feeling ; and should a period of naval excitement return, we 
shall probably have very frequent opportunities of testing their 
power of exciting and moving us. 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN UNITY.* 


HAT the science of comparative philology—the felicitous 
creation of Franz Bopp—is not only important in the eyes 
of its own adepts, but offers some chapters also to interest, 
astonish, and delight the general reader, is already well known. 
It has read for us those rock-inscriptions of “the Great King” 
of the Persians, of which, for thousands of years, no human 
soul had understood one letter. It interprets for the first time 
the mysterious Book of Zoroaster, which in the mouths of his 
own followers has become mere gibberish. It teaches the reluc- 
tant Brahman himself the real doctrine of his sacred Veda. It 
solves finally, in our own quarters, the problem of Celtic ethno- 
logy, about which a whole library of confusion had been inflicted 
upon us. It has disclosed—as W. von Humboldt said, comparing 
Bopp to Columbus—a new world to the historian—viz., the 
knowledge of the Indo-European Unity. 

These and similar achievements have already drawn to the new 
science the attention of many who otherwise would not care 
much about purely linguistic discussions. But beyond all this, 
comparative philology promised something even higher still. 
There was one prize held out by it which may fairly be allowed 
to be its very crown and acme, and to carry off which must 
surely have been the dream of more than one scholar. This 
was, to take boldly the sum total of the linguistic results, and 
to turn them to the direct use of the historian of civilization— 
to reconstruct a picture of the primitive life of our Indo- 
European ancestors by means of the vocables of their language, 
now that these can be recovered by the comparative method. 
Success in this would clearly be meng less than inserting a 
new chapter in the history of mankind—restoring those lost 
leaves of the annals of the world on which the very beginnings 
of the Greeks, Romans, Hindus, Celts, Germans, and Slaves 


* es ‘Origines Indo-Eur ennes, ow les Aryas Primitifs. Essai de 
Paléontologie Linguistique. Par Adolphe Pictet. Premiére Partie. Paris 
et Gentye. 1859. : 
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were written. At this prize a deservedly renowned linguist has 
boldly grasped—M. Pictet of Geneva, one of the most accom. 
plished, ingenious, and devoted followers of the great German 
master. In the opening volume of his Origines Indo-Européennes 
he gives to the world the first instalment of the result of his 
labours. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may still be useful to 
say @ few words on the starting-point, the feasibility, and the 
magnitude of such an undertaking. The term “ Indo- 
European,” introduced by Bopp, comprises six families of 
nations, which form one distinct stock or subdivision of the 
Caucasian race. They are the following:—the Aryan family 
of India and Persia, the Greek, the Italic, the Teutonic, 
the Slavonic, and sixth, as we now may add—thanks to the 
researches of Zeuss—the Celtic family. The original unity 
of these is established. This unity is, in the first place, a 
strictly genealogical one—a real identity of blood. Some 
thousands of years ago, these Indo-Europeans were only one 
single people—homogeneous in itself as much as any other race 
of mankind—out of which grew, by a mere natural ramification, 
first the sixfold variety, afterwards a further multiplicity. 
Resting on the original unity and sameness, the great actual 
differences arose gradually, in the course of ages, by separation, 
divergence, and independent development, just as out of one 
stem six branches may grow and turn away into opposite direc- 
tions. That common stem of our nations we oll “the Indo- 
European parent-people,” and the period during which it 
flourished is “ the Futled of the Unity.” 

_The question then naturally arises, what degree of civilization 
did our parent-people possess at that period ? for, as much know- 
ledge and culture as then existed among them, so much, ob- 
viously, must all their descendants have brought away with 
them at parting as an equal portion of inheritance—Celts no less 
than Greeks, Hindus, and the others. If, indeed, it should be the 
case that during the Unity our ancestors had made no material 
advance in civilization—if they were, in fact, not much better 
than savages—the historian need trouble himself no longer with 
the question; for then, in spite of their common descent, each 
family would stand before him, for all practical purposes, quite 
salt Eepeodath, But if, on the other hand, it should turn out 
that, before their parting, social development had already so far 
advanced as to give a direction to their after-progress, to have 
stamped an indelible impress on their character, manners, and 
institutions—if it had, in short, been something tangible—in _hat 
case the Unity forms a decided factor in their history. It would 
then represent an identical primary mould for them all, however 
diversely its impress may have been modified or partially oblite- 
rated by later developments. 

By means of the old-established instruments of historical 
research this common impress has never been satisfactorily traced. 
If it existed, it lay so hidden and overgrown—so, as it were, 
chemically latent—that historians were unable to discern or 
analyse it. Nothing but an @ priori knowledge of it could 
insure its proper identification; and to obtain this knowledge 
some quite unthought-of source had to be discovered, for of that 
earliest Indo-European people and its civilization there is neither 
any contemporary ceeel extant, nor any monuments, as of the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. 

Such a source, however, is now found, and for the first time 
laid open to us. It is Language. We know for certain that 


_ already during the Unity the Indo-Europeans possessed a copious 


and well-settled language of much the same character as Greek 
and Latin. Its beautifully crystallized grammatical structure 
was even more pellucid than it appears in either of these two 
daughter dialects. It is not from this beauty of form, however, 
that any conclusions as to higher social udnaet can be 
drawn, since we often find the rudest tribes possessing languages 
magnificently rich in grammatical forms. Such conclusions can 
only be drawn from the lexicon. The ambit of words which a 
language possesses marks the mental horizon of the people who 
speak it. Now it has been found, most fortunately, that the 
vocables, with their form and meaning, were likewise already 
firmly settled among the ancestral people, and that they formed 
by no means a poor glossary. This glossary, after the break-up 
of the Unity, the Indo-European offspring necessarily carried 
away with them, and each family changed and developed it 
differently in course of time. ut fortunately the various 
changes, the disfigurements of the primary forms, did not pro- 
ceed so far as to make it impossible, even at the present day, to 
identify the words that once belonged to our primitive vocabulary. 
The variously defaced and mutilated coins of that ancestral mint 
may still be compared, and their image and superscription dis- 
cerned and read by the practised eye. 

Here lies the foundation of M. Pictet’s Origines Indo-Euro- 
péennes. As soon as the original glossary became accessible, it 
was only necessary to combine the realism of the historian with 
the formalism of the linguist, to make it bear witness of the past. 
How to do this, the great example of Jacob Grimm has taught us. 
The vocables recovered are so many ideas attested, so many con- 
crete things registered as having existed at the period of the 
Unity. Their totality is the required es evidence on 
the state of life as it then and there was. If we find that our 
ancestors had already such words as argantam, “ silver,” ndvas, 
“‘ships,” aksas, “ axletree,” misdhas, “hire,” rdgs, “king,” 
vidhavd, “widow,” snigh, “to snow,” it is evident that they 


must have possessed, or known, the things implied ; and we may 
draw our conclusions from that fact. On the other hand, if for 
other notions, like “ sail,” “ writing,” “ money,” “ priest,” ‘“ ebb 
and flow,” “‘ monkey,” no terms can be identified, we are inclined 
to see in this so much negative evidence that these things were 
not yet known among them. Present or absent, they give light 
and shadow to the picture. 

Of course, not every wong Lge Indo-European word will 

ssess equal instructive force for the special end of indicating a 

igher or lower degree of culture. Three-fourths of them repre- 
sent nothing but the reality of human life in general. To the 
historian they are useless; for, even before we recovered such 
words as svapnas, “sleep,” ad, “ to eat,” dakru, “tear,” mar, 
“to die,” kard, “the heart,” &c., we knew that our ancestors 
ate, slept, wept, and died before us. The point is rather to hunt 
up that minority of vocables which the historian would value for 
their decided indicatory character—to collect these as completely 
as may be done—and to make the most of their evidence b 
arrangement in groups and exhaustive consideration. This is 
the task which M. Pictet has undertaken. 

He begins with the question, whether there was any name 
current during the Unity by which our people denoted themselves 
in contradistinction to surrounding tribes, and which we, there- 
fore, might now appropriate to the stock? To find such a name 
would certainly be a gain, for, at present, we are at a loss how to 
call them. “ Indo-European” is unwieldy, and not wholly accu- 
rate. ‘“ Indo-Germanic” is rather worse. Rask’s term, “‘Japhetic,” 
as opposed to Shemitic, involves an unwarranted assumption. 
M. Pictet comes to the conclusion, as some great scholars had 
done before him, that they called themselves Arya; hence, he 
has on his title-page, /es Aryas Primitifs. But it is es yet im- 

ossible to show that this name was familiar to any of the six 
Families except the Hindus and Persians. We fear, therefore, 
that we must restrict it to the Asiatic family alone. The 
Greek, Latin, German, and Slavonic families know nothing of it. 
Neither do the Celts: for the identification of the old name 
Erinn with Arya is very doubtful, since it seems rather to be 
connected with the Irish word éar, western, the Sanskrit avara. 
It is a pity that Bopp did not invent some term for his old, 
sailed, people; for thoroughly new notions should always be 
denoted by new words. If he had, for instance, called them 
“the Fathers,” their own original word pataR (i. e., pater, 
natnp, Zend patar, Sanskrit pitar, Irish athir, English father) 
would have served the purpose. We could then speak of the 
Patar language, the Patarie stock, the Patarian degree of civi- 
lization, &c. 

Having discussed the name, M. Pictet proceeds to the question 
of locality. He examines all those words which seem calculated 
to teach us what country, or at least what kind of country, the 
Indo-Europeans dwelt in at the beginning. The commonly 
received hypothesis, drawn from Zend traditions, from Vedic 
indications, and a variety of historical arguments, is that it was 
about the region of the Oxus, where afterwards Bactria flourished. 
This would place the cradle of our stock north of Iran and east of 
the Caspian. M. Pictet adopts this view, and supports it by lexical 
evidence of surprising fulness. This he discusses with great acnte- 
ness. Such words as “ snow,” “ice,” “ winter,” “spring,” point 
away from any tropical locality ; whilst the presence of terms for 
the characteristics of mountainous regions, such as “ torrent,” 
“valley,” “rock,” &c., is against the claims of any dead plain, 
like Turan or Russia, to be considered the primitive home of 
our ancestors. The existence of words for “the sea,” but the 
absence of any for ebb and flood, would be explained by the 
vicinity of the Caspian. The fauna again, including the domes- 
ticated. animals, and the flora, which are represented by the 
Indo-European glossary, agree very well with the locality fixed 
upon. 

PWith the geographical argument, which in many ways must 
be the basis for nearly all the other points, the whole first volume 
is taken up. The discussion of those words which relate more 
immediately to the state of civilization is to follow in the second 
volume, which will therefore at least equal, and probably outdo, 
the first in general interest; for there all those beautiful coin- 
cidences will be brought together of which already a great 
number lie scattered through the copious literature of the 
linguistic school. The practical arts, like metallurgy, cooking, 
brewing, spinning, sewing, offer many words of importance. 
There will also appear the rich evidence of pastoral life, which 
Professor Max Miiller has already rendered sg ood by his 
charming and learned Oxford Essay. So, too, the beginnings of 
the settled agricultural state, of the knowledge of the cereals, 
the building of houses and villages, will be traced. There also 
will be produced the very complete glossary of family-relation- 
ships, the vocables for political ideas, crime, punishment, pro- 

erty, inheritance, labour, slavery, &c. &c. Again, all that can 
be learned concerning such subjects as poetry, singing, dancing, 
dice-playing, and so forth, will there find a place. Lastly, there 
will be the important sphere of religion and mythology, where 
the brilliant researches of Burnouf, Grimm, R. Roth, Kuhn, and 
Max Miiller have already laid the foundations of a special new 
science—Comparative Mythology. We are not in a position to 
anticipate what the exact level of the primitive Indo-European 
civilization will appear to have been when M. Pictet shail have 
completed his work. This much, however, we know already, 
that the linguistic evidence traces the outlines of the picture 
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with sufficient distinctness to allow us to recognise its likeness 
in every one of the six families. 

When the problem of the Unity shall be completely exhausted, 
the gain aah from it for all our archeological and paleo- 
historical investigations will be very apparent. At present the 
histories of our nations begin as it were in the middle, and float 
half in the air; then each will naturally have to start from the 
Unity, and they will all rest there on a common basis. This has 
already been attempted in some recent German histories of Greece 
and Rome, by Schwegler, Duncker, Mommsen, and others. As 
a rational Greek or Latin grammar cannot now ignore the original 
Indo-European mother-tongue, so mythology, archeology—pos- 
sibly even the history of the national poetry of each of the six 
families—will all have to go back to the common prototype. 
This will impart to these studies a clearness and completeness 
not known in them hitherto. 

It is peculiarly satisfactory that the more we realize the 
Unity the more completely vanishes that mist of bottomless 
antiquity which has given entrance to all kinds of confusing 
theories. It now turns out that our Indo-Europeans, Hindus, 
Celts, Greeks, are decidedly young—much younger than the 
Egyptians or the races of the Euphrates country. M. Pictet, 
merely incidentally, assigns about 3000 years before Christ as the 

robable date of the Unity ; but we see no reason, so far as philo- 

ogy is concerned, why we should not place it a full thousand 
years later. It becomes decidedly defined and limited, and there- 
fore all the more tangible and tractable. 

Another great gain which we owe to comparative philology is, 
that it dissipates that dream of our original Orientalism which 
has been the source of such visionary ideas. In spite of their 
coming from an Eastern locality, there was absolutely nothing 
of the specifically Oriental about our Indo-European families. 
With the Babylonians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Egyptians, they 
have no demonstrable genetic connexion whatsoever. What 
Eastern influences of culture can be traced in the European 
nations date altogether from a later period; and if the Hindus 
and Persians became Orientalized, they did so by departing from 
their original character, as we learn by the evidence of the Veda. 

In speaking of the doctrine of the Unity as we do, we speak 
in a great measure of a thing of the future. It involves investi- 

ations which cannot be achieved in one day or by one man. 
either is the science of comparative philology able to solve the 
whole problem by itself. Archxologists in every branch must 
set to work afresh, both to recover the knowledge of the Unity 
as it originally was, and to analyse its latent remnants still exist- 
ing in the six families. Philology has already achieved much, 
and must always retain the lead, because it is not only the safest 
ide but also ‘the most universal, for words mirror all things. 
ut here, too, an immensity is to be done. If all is to rest on 
words, the words of each language must first be made accessible— 
we must have trustworthy lexicons. Of Irish and Welsh, for 
instance, there are none, their best being full of impudent fabri- 
cations. This is a disgrace ; and, till the learned British public 
becomes sufficiently enlightened on this fact, so as to demand and 
support the publication of reliable dictionaries of these two im- 
portant Indo-European dialects, history and philology must 
continue to suffer every day from the want of them. Of the 
Vedic Sanskrit a complete lexicon is only now being printed. 
Two German scholars edit it—the Russian Government pays for 
it. As long as it is unfinished the etymologist is at a great dis- 
advantage, for it will form by far his most powerful instrument. 
Indeed, for this question of the Unity, the one Veda outdoes all 
the other records of the Indo-European stock put together. We 
pore over this earliest document of our race with somewhat of 
the same emotion as an aged man would feel over the suddenly 
recovered, long lost diary of his boyhood. 

Before concluding our notice of M. Pictet’s work, we might 
be expected to enter into details and criticise isolated points on 
which we may disagree with him. This, however, could scarcely 
be done without abstruse grammatical discussion. Neither do 
we consider it necessary. M. Pictet offers the results of his 
researches principally as material for that final treatment which 
the subject is to find one day; and, as such, every intelligent 
reader, and especially the linguist, will accept his book with 
gratitude. He acknowledges with great candour what he owes to 
the labours of the linguistic school. Next to Grimm, we must 
specially point out the name of Adalbert Kuhn, who, indeed, was 
the first to sketch the subject of which M. Pictet is now painting 
a large and elaborate picture. To M. Pictet we must certainly 
assign the merit of having been the first to attempt it in its whole 
ambit. We bid him bate no jot of heart or hope as he proceeds 
with his work, and now part from him with the words of the 
great Roman, who perhaps, of all men of antiquity, would have 
most delighted in his researches: etiam non adsecutis voluisse 
abunde pulchrum atque magnificum est. 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT IN HEAVY CLAYS.* 


T= fact of England’s decay, which seems now to be uni- 
. versally acknowledged, is attributed to various shortcomings 
by the many friendly voices that warn us of our doom. M. de 
Montalembert sees it in the well-known unanimity of the 
hundred million Roman Catholics whom we have made our foes by 
doing nothing. Mr. Bright imputes it to the horrible enormity 


* A Tractate on Language. By Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, I Esq., 
of Wraysbury, Bucks. 
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of taxing the poor man’s gin; and Mr. Mechi looks on it as a 
just retribution for the suppression of the British cesspool. For 
our part, we have been led to see it in the <, e of another 
institution, not less vital to the greatness of England—we mean 
the British squire. The ruthless — of the school- 
master are.gradually birching off the earth that typical —_ 
sentative of English nationality. In due time, no doubt, Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Stanley will succeed in sending every heir- 
at-law to the Civil Service Examiners before he is allowed to 
take possession; and then the red-faced, gaitered, brass- 
buttoned admiration of our youth will have wholly dis- 
appeared. Have our educationists sufficiently considered what 
sort of successor he will have? It is a beautiful thing to clear a 
carricre ouverte for the aspiring and intellectual artisan; but 
have they reflected on the awful results of pumping learning into 
louts ? Tt is easy to be enthusiastic about education at Liverpool 
and Bradford; but the march of intellect assumes a much less 
dignified gait when it gets among the hedgerows of the midland 
counties. Books and examinations will not convert Bootians 
into Athenians, or squires into sages, any more than constant 
jingling will turn a penny into a half-crown. A race of literary 
lootioath, if ever the educationists should succeed in engendering 
it, will be a sore trial to the Muse. 

The principal value of the book before us consists in the insight 
which it gives us into our literary future. The production of 
highly-trained dunces is no new experiment, nor 1s there any- 
thing strange in the unfortunate subjects of it being afflicted 
with the mania of composition. When the brain has been filled 
up to a certain point, whether its acquisitions be muddy or clear, 
it is very apt to overflow into print; and the smaller its capa- 
city of course the more rapid is this result. But up to this time, 
by a happy provision of nature, only those dunces have over- 
trained themselves who have been forced into it by their pecuni 
necessities, and who have consequently been too poor to publis 
what no public wouldread. Rich dunces have, asa rule, not cared 
to undergo the drudgery of training themselves up to publishin 
point. But this self-adjusting machinery is being rapidly force 
out of gear by the plague of question and answer that overspreads 
the land, and by the high-pressure fashion of teaching which 
is its result; and we fear that its consequences will be the 
production of a whole literature of such works as that of 
Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, Esq., of Wraysbury, Bucks. 
We imagine Mr. Gyll’s condition of mind to be very much thaé 
of a young man of slender abilities who has been aspiring enough 
to aim at the noble prize of a Government clerkship. The 
candidate painfully studies the vast encyclopedia of historical, 
scientific, and philological literature prescribed by those who 
well know the tremendous responsibilities of a clerkship; and in 
hopeless confusion of mind he is examined and inevitably 
plucked. Butas he is too sad and too poor to publish, no human 
eye save that of the examiner is permitted to see the awful chaos 
of his mind. More fortunately for himself than for the public, 
there has been no such obstacle to impede Mr. Gyll’s full intel- 
lectual communion with his fellow-men. He has read laboriously 
and widely; he has devoured English, French, and Latin 
classics and critics by the yard; he has a smattering of German, 
has some knowledge of P sna and has dabbled in Persian, 
Gothic, and Chinese. He has not neglected history and theology, 
and has taken some interest in vital statistics ; and he obviously 
thinks it time to reap the harvest of all this labour in a rich crop 
of literary fame. _Accordingly he publishes his note-book under 
the title of A Tractate on Language. In the preface he informs 
us that he does not “offer this compilation as a derivative 
treatise on language”—whatever that may be ; but “if in some of 
his etyma or applications the writer may differ from his prede- 
cessors in this track of verbal indagation, he feels that good 
reasons can be assigned for the opinions enunciated, and that in 
them affiance may be reposed notwithstanding the objections 
which may reasonably arise when submitted to the crucible.” 
We have never put objections into a crucible, and therefore 
we don’t know what the result might be; but we doubt 
if it would make them “reasonably arise.” The work that 
follows this lucid preface evidently records the wanderings 
of a mind that was once sane, before its owner was tempted 
to improve it. It is not merely disorderly, but there is 
no vestige of order or of plan. The author, whose reading has 
been chiefly philological, seems to have put down every remark 
exactly as it occurred to him, without stopping to inquire whether 
it had the faintest connexion with the remark that preceded it 
or the remark that was coming after. One sentence will be an 
eccentric piece of etymology—the next will be an attack on 
Dr. Johnson, which will be followed by a patriotic laudation of 
the English language, to be succeeded by an onslaught upon the 
Roman Catholics—after which another still madder piece of 
etymology. In one place he begins a discussion on the letters 
which the Romans used for numerals. This reminds him of the 
Apocalypse, and he forthwith starts a new theory on the number of 
the beast, according to which it stands for the name of Mahomet. 
Having made this discovery, it occurs to him that “that sect 
of Christians styled Roman Catholics” dispute the applicability 
of the said mystic number to their Church, “ for the name must 
be that of a man, and St. Peter was their first Caput and Pri- 
mate”—a reason almost as mysterious as the celebrated 666 
itself. But Mr. Gyll proceeds, with great zeal and an abundant 
display of ecclesiastical learning, to solve the novel question 
whether St. Peter ever was at Rome; and having done this to 
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his satisfaction, he forgets all about his Roman numerals, and 
closes the chapter with a stanza from Dr. Watts. In the same 

irit, he concludes his rambling Tractate on Language with a 
cater on the Computation of Time, and a discussion of the 
a longevity of men and women. The following is a 
good specimen of the ease with which he enlivens the dry de- 
tails of philology by the occasional admixture of lighter matter :— 

The Cambrian or Kymracan tongue is Welsh or Gaelic, and the Walloon 
or Galloon is a dialect of Gallic. 

The French tongue, like the Castilian, was styled in its infancy the 
Romance tongue, which was the lan e of the Troubadours, from trova, a 
fiction—trovare, invent. Parler Roman, meant speak French, temp. 
Charles V. of France, 14th century. The oldest French poem was written 
about the time of William the Conqueror, who was a Norman or North-man, 
and not a Frenchman. So it cannot be alleged that the French conquered 


land. 
he Troubadours were identified in character and spirit with the Welsh 
rs, temp. Edward I., and with the Gaélic bagpipers. These erratic 
8 dupated themselves by licentiousness, and were suppressed like the 
Knight Templars, and subsequently the Jesuits, who, for their inordinate 
arrogance were expelled all Europe, and found refuge at last in the Protestant 
State of Frederick the Great, of oo. Tn what Romanist country, under 
such circumstances, would Protestants have found it ? 

To get from the Welsh bards to Frederick the Great in six 
lines is no mean exploit. But in describing his arranyement we 
have only described one quarter of our author’s peculiar inge- 
nuity. Of the matter which this arrangement comprises, we can 
only say that many an honest man has been given over to Dr. 
Sutherland for less. We will take a specimen from the first ten 
pages. Since the days of 
Oh! that my tongue could bleat of buttered peas, 

Engendering windmills on the British Seas, 
we do not believe that it has been surpassed by anything in 
print. Ifit had been intended as a burlesque of some of the 
wilder German etymologists, it would have been rather happy. 
Mark the opening inference :— 

On THE VERB Do. 

To is the verb to do; hence it is a substantive. The act, as eat, do eat, 
eating, are quite synonymous. Endo, in fact, into, or elliptically either in or 
into. Gradiendo endo-gredi—inflammando, which is, door to inflame. Hence 
the infinitive and participle are the same, and in English both used substan- 
tively, as, inuendo—the doing. In Greek and Latin, and modern tongues, all 
are identical with the infinitive—Dictu quam re facilius—Endo urbe, for in in 
urbe. See 12 Tables. Non est solvendo—he is insolvent. Radix est edendo 
—the root is edible. And means continuation ; End, endo, and was the ter- 
mination of all our vulgarly termed participles present; but in reality corre- 
— to our Latin gerunds. Hand is continuation ; Hend, endo ; 

lling, rollend stone. Volvendus lapis. An and histan, in Persian, is to 
have—haben, an or en is to—endo. Do is involved in eth, and did in eth. 
He asketh—doth he? 

Dede, now spelled dead, is the participle of the verb to do—and is not de- 
rived from to die. Crucified, dede and buried. The quick and the dede. To 
do means tuer, to do in Latin, 12 Tables. Duid is, Kills. He is done— 
Done to death by envious tongues. Done is the ancient do on,down. Go to, 
is only go do—or go away, or elegantly away. ‘To eat is pleasant. To is the 
verb do here, and is a substantive—the act—as eat and eating are synonymous 
—I do you to wit, means I give you to understand. 

But this is not always our author’s view with respect to the 
unlucky preposition “to.” A little further on he propounds 
another view in regard to it ; and as he appends to his exposition 
a sort of anathema, we are not bold enough to pass it over :— 

To have and to owe. The man that oweth this girdle, that hath, &e. 
L’homme & qui est cette ceinture. Virum cujus vel cui est Zonahec. J’ai 
du, I owed, or ought. 

What you have of another is due, hence habeo and esse are identical. This 
is primitive diction, ab, hab, debere, devoir, identical. To is the reciprocal of 
dfiin French. Qui doit faire cela? who is to do that—that is, who shall, or 
ought to do that? These affinities are obvious to all but those destined to be 
only hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Alas, for us miserable Gideonites! Not only are we wholly 
unequal to the understanding of the above simple reasoning, 
but we are still more blind to a host of other ‘‘ obvious affinities,” 
of which the book is full. We are told that the letter a is a 
diphthong, composed of o and i, and yet we are too dull to 
see it. In vain is it revealed to us for the first time that the 
“us” in Dominus is merely the article os put at the end; that 
the “en” in mistaken is only the preposition “in” put after 
the word mistake (“in a mistake”); or that the Latin geni- 
tive in s is merely the remains of the preposition er added 
to the nominative. If we were not the veriest hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, we should see at once that 
the infinitive in ire is only an addition to the verb of the word 
“ve,” “in fact,” that bad is derived from bayed, and that 
“against” is a mere contraction from “ gainsaid.” We must own 
that we are equally disinclined to admit that “swum” ought to 
be written “ swoom ;” or that gi assumes the power of / in the 
word “laugh.” But if we are incapable of seeing these obvious 
truths, and many another like them, we can at least admire 
the originality of the following translation :— 

The glowing lines in Virgil— 

Ferte citi date vela, impellite remos, 
Infelix Dido,”—Virgil, 
may be thus rendered :—Quick, snatch the brands, set sail, impetuous row— 
Lost, lost Eliza. 

After this, a strange suspicion will suggest itself, to which we 
scarcely know how to give utterance. Can it be that so grave 
a publisher as Mr. Bohn has been playing off a mauvaise 
plaisanterie on us reviewers by tricking us into seriously criti- 
cising the pastime of some harmless lunatic? Ifso, most of our 
readers will applaud the wisdom of the patient’s medical atten- 
dants in selecting such subjects as philology and the computation 
of time as the most unexciting pret oa to which he could possibly 
be set down, ° 
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of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 
‘ to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 
&ec., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
states—* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


FORCE OF ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS: 
i Her Masesty’s Government having, with the Sanction of Parliament» 
determined on establishing a Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen trained to the Use 


of Arms 
THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE, 
That any Seaman possessing the following qualifications may be enrolled as a Royal 
Naval Volunteer in the Reserve Force, and will thereupon be entitled to the advantages 
and be subject to the obligations mentioned below :— 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE RESERVE, 
1. A Volunteer must be a British Subject: 
2. He must be free from infirmity : 
3. He must not be over thirty-five years of age : 
4. He must, within the ten years previous to his joining the Reserve, have been five 
years at sea, one year of that time as an A.B. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE RESERVE, 
1. A Volunteer will at once receive an annual payment or retainer of £6, payable 
uarterly : 
2. He will, if he fulfils his obligations and is in the Reserve the requisite time, 
receive a pension of not less than £12 a year whenever he becomes incapacitated from 
earning a livelihood, or at sixty years of age if not previously incapacitated : 

3. He my! elect either to take the whole pension himself, or to take a smaller 
pension for himself during his life, and to allow his wife a pension after his death, for 
the remainder of her life : 

4. He will not, on account of belonging to the Reserve, forfeit any interest in any 
Friendly or Benefit Society : 

5. = travelling expenses to and from the place of drill will, when necessary, be 

srovided : 
; 6. He will, during drill, receive, in addition to the retaining fee, the same pay, 
vietualling, and allowances as a seaman of the fleet: 

7. He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same pay, allowances, and 
victuals, and have the same prospect of promotion and prize money, as a continuous 
service seaman of the fleet, and he will on joining receive the same clothing, bedding, 
and mess traps: 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive the same pension as a 
seaman in the Navy of the same rating : 

9. He will be eligible to the Coast Guard Service and Greenwich Hospital : 

10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called out for actual service, at the 
end of every five years; he may also quit it, when not called out, on paying back the 
retainers he has received; or, without payment, if he passes an examination as a 
Master or Mate,-and obtains bona fide employment as Master or Mate. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE, 

1, A Volunteer must attend drill for twenty-eight days each year; he may do so, so 
far as the convenience of the public service will permit, at a time and place convenient 
to himself; but he cannot in any case take less than seven day’s drill at any one time: 

2. He must not, without special permission, proceed on a voyage that will occupy 
more than six months: 

3. He must appear before some Shipping Master once in every six months, unless 
he has leave to be abroad longer, and he must report every change of residence and 
employment : 

4. In order to earn a Pension he must continue in the Reserve as long as he is 
physically competent to serve, and he must also have been in the force fifteen years if 
engaged above thirty, or twenty — if engaged under thirty. In reckoning this 
time actual service in the fleet will count double : 

5. Volunteers may be called upon for actual service in the Navy by Royal Proclama- 
tion. It is intended to exercise this power only when an emergency requires a sudden 
increase in the Naval Force of the country : 

6. A Volunteer may, in the first instance, be called out for three years. If there is 
then actual war, and he is then serving in one of Her Majesty’s ships, he may be 
required to serve for two years longer; but for the additional two years he will receive 
2d.a additional pay: 

7. Volunteers when on drill or actual service will be ~~ to Naval Discipline: 

8. A Volunteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the Reserve will forfeit his claim 
to Ketainer and Pension, and if he fails to jom when called out for actual service may 

treated as a Straggler or Deserter from the Navy. 


THE ENROLMENT WILL COMMENCE ON Ist JANUARY, 1860. 


Full information and detailed conditions may be obtained on application to the 
in 


Shi Master at any Port in the United Kingdom, or to the Officers of Customs 
the Channel Islands and Isle of Man, 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, PRIncES-STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year .......:cssscessrsereee £377,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 6 0 


Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent. PzR ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 


£31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 


Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. P. J. T. Pearse, Esq. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., em | be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LON 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1831. 
HEAD OFFICE— 
26, St. ANprew Squakeg, Epinpureu. 


The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong tothe Memi _ of the 
Society. The Last Division took place at 1st March, 1859, and from the results of it 
is taken the following 


EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Pottcy ror £1000, patep 1st Marca, 1832, 
is now increased to £1654 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured at the date of 
entry to have been forty, these Additions may be surrendered to the Society for a 
present payment of £363 17s, 8d., or such surrender would not only redeem the entire 
premium on the Policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., 
and, in both cases, the Policy would receive future triennial additions, 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO «eee £5,272,367 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the Contri- 
butions of Members) ......... . 1,194,657 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Lonpon Orrice—26, Poutrry, E.C. 


ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


A CURIOSITY IN TEA.—Souchong of a quality that has 
never been equalled, has just been imported. To be at STRACHAN and 
CO,’S, 26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Srracuan and Co. still sell their unequalled Black Teas at 3s, 2d., 3s. 8d., and 4s, 2d. 
UR DISASTER IN CHINA.—England and France must be 


avenged—War is certain—do not delay—avail yourself at once of the recent 
Importations of the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. BLACK, GREEN, or MIXED 
TEA may still be had in 61b, bags at 2s. 4d. per 1b.— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s 
Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
‘ \ ee of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, 
zondon. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s, 6d., 2s, 8d., 2s, 10d., 3s., and 3s, 4d. Rich 
Souchong Teas, 3s. 8d., 3s, 10d., and 4s, Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent 
carriage free to any railway station or market town in England, A Price Current free 
by post on application. 


M ESSRS. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, London, W., beg to 
i announce that their NEW GALLERY (adjoining their late premises), re- 
cently erected from the designs of Mr, Owen Jones, is NOW OPEN, and will be 
found to contain a more extensive assortment of GLASS CHANDELIERS, Table 
= Ornamental Glass, &c., than their hitherto limited space has enabled them to 
exhibit. 
ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, 
Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope 
Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very uced Prices, previous to 
Alterations.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs, BRIGGS, 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall, . 


STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 

instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all Dis- 

orders of the Breath and Lungs. They have a most pleasant taste, Price 1s, 1}d., 
2s, 9d., and 11s, per box. Sold by all Medicine Venders, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—What Diseases are 
more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy is KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES.— Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 
and 10s, 6d. each, by Taomas Kgatrnea, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchy 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind, The recorded investigations of 
numberless eminent British and Foreign medical sagan “sey have placed beyond the 
reach of cavil the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits of Cod 
Liver Oil, who does not take Dr, de Jongh’s celebrated pure Light Brown Oil, 


or R. M. LAWRANCE, Esgq., M.D. 
Physician to H.R.H, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the Hospital, 4c. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, so impressed am I with its 
superiority, that 1 invariably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured 
that I am r jing a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed,” 


Sold onty in Imexetat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d,; , capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signaiure, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 


POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomMsBvrY, 

beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works 

the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, 
aa Quarry Glazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING- ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Grow 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, A a- 
baster, Bronze, . &e., manufactured and imported by J. Tewwant, 149, Strand, London. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, op \oo4 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Luwsrep’s, 344, Strand, W.c. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, are. OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d . per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of 
Stationery equally cheap. 

WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CERE- 
MONY, DEJEUNER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or 
CREST in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d.—Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establish- 


ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville-strect. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches...... 4to 100 guineas. | Silver Watches ...... 2 to 50 guineas, 


+ Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


ELFE’S HOMCZOPATHIC COCOA stands unrivalled for its 

Purity, Nutritious Qualities, and Agreeable Flavour. Prepared and Sold in 

One Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Pound, by FREDERIC SHARPE, 

Export and Family Grocer, &c., 4, Gracechurch-street, London; and may be had of 
Grocers and Chemists in Town and Country. 


EAL AND SON’S EIDE R-DOWN QUILTS, - from One 

Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose-Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List 

of Prices and Sizes sent free by post.—Heal and Son’s new Illustrated Catalogue 

ot aw) and Priced List of Bedding also sent post free.—196, Tottenham-court- 
road, (W. 


fbn GENTLEMEN’S SUIT for Walking, Lounging, Shooting, 
or Professional Wear.—CLARK’S CAPE SUITS, made in soft neutral coloured 
Angolas and Scotch Tweeds, at 50s., 60s., and 70s. To be worn with the suit, the 
cape wrapper, made in a variety of new materials adapted for the season, at 25s., 30s., 
35s., and 42s. ; showerproof wrappers, 21s.; the Cotswold angola trousers for morning 
wear, from 168. ; the guinea black dress trousers and half -guinea vests ; clerical suits 
in black or mixed cloths, 84s.; a variety of materials for clerical trousers, from 16s, to 
21s. Parents and guardians are informed that youth are supplied with clothes adapted 
for the present and approaching season in the best materials and style, at a fixed 
moderate price. The Harrow or Eton suits, from 38s.; the Alfred wrapper, 21s. 
Ladies’ riding habits in waterproof Tweed, 60s.; ditto in superfine cloth, £4 4s, to 
£7 7s. Every description of dress ready for immediate use, at W. CLark’s, Tailor and 
Outfitter, 132, Regent-street, corner of Leicester-street. 


LOR GENTLEMEN. — With improved. Autumnal and Winter 


Paletots, Loose Capes with Sleeves, &c., a peculiarly useful dress has been 


introduced by H. J. and D. NICOLL 


It consists of a coat fitting easily for walking, riding, and travelling; of soft 
materials, adapted to the season, in neutral colour and mixture, for the suit through- 
out, inclusive occasionally of Cap and Gaiters. At this Firm’s Establishments there 
are Dressing Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, and every requisite for Evening, Dinner, and 
Wedding Dress; also for Uniforms and Servants’ Liveries, together with Clergymen’s 
Robes: there is also near at hand a department where ladies may find forewomen 
assisting foremen in taking orders for children’s clothes. Pantalons des Dames & 
Cheval, Riding Habits, and the Coin du Feu, or In-door Jacket, also of Velvet and Fur 
for out-door use; but a large assortment of Patent Highland Cloaks with meeanique 
(forming the most graceful and useful cloak a lady can possess) are kept ready, for 
presents and for travelling, being shower, though not air, proof. 

Considerable space is allotted exclusiv ely for materials and designs adapted for 
Young Gentlemen, who are supplied with Highland Kilts. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER AND LE BRETON COSTUME, and other Garments 
of the same degree of combined excellence and cconomy, for which this Firm has 
become so well known. 

H. J, and D, NICOLL have thus arranged their Departments :-— 

FOR GENTLEMEN—114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, 
E.C.; and 10, ST. ANN’S-SQUARE, ‘MANCHESTER, 

FOR LADIES—WARWICK HOUSE, 142 & 144, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

FOR YOUTH, from three to fifteen years of age, at 29, 30, 31, & 32, WARWICK 
STREET, entering from 142, Regent-street, where youth can be completely clothed at 
the shortest notice. 

For the convenience of their patrons in the country, Messrs. NICOLL have pre- 

pared Stereoscopic Pictures of Fashionable Costume, and would be glad (on appli- 
Pation) to forward the same for inspection. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM s. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-[RONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MORGESY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or of work i Bright Stoves, with Ormola Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; ; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to 
£18; Chimney- pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, *and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 
prices pro —— with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
distinguished im this Country. 

Bedsteads, from ....... 

Shower Baths, from .......... 

Lamps (Moderateur), from .... 
(All 


.» 12s, 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
8s. 0d. to £6 0s. each, 

6s, Od. to £7 7s. each, 
other kin 


the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. per Gallon, 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish- 
Covers, 6s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the Set of Six; Elegant 
Modern Patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver- 
Plated Handles, 76s, 6d. to 110s. 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s, the Set ; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 
22s. to 77s.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 


Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
Newman-street ; and 


Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 


+ la, 2, and 3, 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London,—Established 1820, 


P IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 


201, Regent-street. 


H? ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 
201, Regent-street. 


AVARGER’S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell, 4s. 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du - 3s, 6d. 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur I’Eau.. 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) 

New Editions of Oszron and In BaRBrErk Fantaisies by this popular Composer, 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’ 8 ; INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE and EXERCISES 
for the PIANOFORTE, in Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. These Exercises form the 
Standard Studies all Musical Academies of M. Thalberg, Sterndale 
Bennett, C, Hallé, Goddard, Fleyel, and other Pianistes, 
employ them in rap general course of practice. 

Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


=— from the most Interesting and Popular Novels of the 


Season :— 


MURIEL... John Halifax, 

DINAH 

HETT 

LITTLE SOPH va What will he do with it? 


Written and Composed by G, Linugy. 
London: Cramer, Bears, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


RUMMEL’S OPERATIC AIRS from I] Trovatore, Lucia di Lammermoor, Les 
Huguenots, Zampa, Guillaume Tell, and other popular Operas, 2s, 6d, each, 

RUMMEL’S Ah che la Morte, 

RUMMEL’S Daquel dé, 

RUMMEL’S Les Hirondelles, 

RUMMEL’S Com’ é Bello. 

RUMMEL’S Tyrolienne. 

FAVARGER’S Fantaisie, Pianoforte, from Guillaume Tell. 4s. 

FAVARGER’S Le Départ du Conserit, 3s. 6d, 

FAVARGER’S Promenade sur }’ Eau. 

FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves). 

conn of OBERON and IL BARRIERE FANTAISIES, by this popular 

‘omposer, 


Cramer, Brave, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


\AV ALTER MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, 
after the Method of the best Italian Masters. Fourth Edition, Price 7s, 
Cramer, Bear, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


SELECTION OF POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS, 
P with New Symphonies and Accompaniments, By G. A. Macrarren. Part L., 
containing Twelve Songs, 4s, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with New Sym mphaninn 9 
Accompaniments, By G. A. Macrargen. Part containing 
Also, 

OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, selected from Cuarprtu’s collection of “Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments, By G. 
Macrarren. In Parts, 4s. each; or, in single Songs, 1s. each. 

Cramer, BEatg, and Co., 201, Regent-street, London. 


and 
Songs, 44. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. <The present rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED OUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 
Sivete Supscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date, 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Mupre’s Lrsrary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Fresh Copies of every Work 
| of acknowledged merit and general interest in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHLLOSOPHY, and the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, continue to 
be added to this Library as freely as Subscribers may require them. 
The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
PER ANNUM. 
Sivetz Susscrietion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


NUaisatic ATLAS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, with 
Portraits (216) from their Coins of all the Emperors, Empresses, Tyrante, 
Kings, &c., and Tables of the comparative rarity of their Coins, in all metals. 


Price 5s. plain ; on rollers, as a map, 8s. 6d.; or folded in cloth, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
_ PETER WHELAN, NUMISMATIST AND ANTIQUARY, 407, STRAND. _ 
Lately published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 
HE VOICE OF THE LAST PROPHET: a Practical Inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse. By the Rev. Epwarp Huntinerorp, D.C.L., late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
London : WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 
DR. LEE ON CLIMA TES, &e. 
Just published, price 3s. cloth boards, 
i iy - SOUTH OF FRANCE—Hyeres, Cannes, Pau, and the 
Pyrenean Baths, 


Now re-issued, price 3s, 6d, each, 
ICE AND ITS CLIMATE. SPAIN AnD its CLIMATES. 
By Epwin Lex, M.D., Author. of a Prize Essay “ Effect of Climate on 
Tuberculous Disease,” Xe. 
“ Practical, and suited to the occasion.”—Dudblin Medical Press, 
“Valuable medical hand-books.”—German Medical Review, 
Ww. J. ADAMS, 59, Fleet-street. 


Just published, Second Edition, p price 5s, 
APITAL, CURRENCY, AND BANKING; cota a Series of 
Articles on the Bank Act of 1844, With an Appendix ¢ containing the Weekly 
Accounts of the Bank of England, and the Monthly A lation of the 
United Kingdom, showing also the Minimum Rate of eereta of the 1 Bank of England 


from time to time, 
Price together, 7s. 6d. 
By the RIGHT HON, JAMES WILSON. 


London: Davin Arp, 340, Strand, W.C., and Errinenam WILsow, 
4, , Royal E Exchange, E.c. 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, 
This day, in antique Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 320, price 7s, 6d. 
AYS OF THE SANCTUARY—Original Poems by the Chief 
Living Poets, intating Mrs. Abdy, Mary Howitt, Isa Craig, Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
. Hinds, Dean Alford, Kevs. Bonar, Keble, Messrs. Tennyson, Tupper, Alarie 
atts, &c, Apams, and Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 

*,* The above were expressly contributed for the benefit of an Aged Widow Lady 
in reduced circumstances, The proceeds to purchase a small ann and place her 

above uncertainty for her daily bread—Orders gratefully 


Goop, 9, Chepstow-place, London, W, 
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W. KENT AND 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. 
A BOOK OF FAVOURITE MODERN BALLADS. 


Illustrated with Fifty Engravings printed in Tints from Original Drawin: y 
C. W. Corr, R.A.; J.C. Horsiry, A.R.A.; A. Sotomon; 5. Parmer; § 
Tuomas; Brrxet Foster; E. Duncan; E. Corsoutp; W. Harvey; W. J. 
Grant; Pgrcivat Sxetton; Hargison Were, &. And Ornamented on 
every page with Borders and Floral Decorations, printed in Gold from Designs 
by Atpert Warren. In Square 8vo, very handsome binding, elaborately gilt, 
price One Guinea; or bound in morocco, £1 11s, 6d. 


2, 
HE SONG OF HIAWATHA. Py H.W. Loneretiow. 


Illustrated with Twenty-four choice Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
G. H. Tomas. In Crown 8vo, printed upon toned paper, and bound in a 
richly ornamented and illustrated cover, price 12s,; or bound in morocco, 21s, 


3. 
SHADow AND SUBSTANCE. By R. B. Broven. 


Illustrated with Thirty Humorous Illustrations by Cuartzes H. Bennett. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth; or 16s. coloured, 


‘ 

POEMS AND SONGS. By Rozert Burns. Illustrated 
with numerous highly finished Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by C. W. 
Corz, R.A.; J. Arncuer, R.S.A.; J. C. Horstry, A.R.A.; J. Druwmonn, R.S.A.; 
G. H. Tuomas; .Brrxet Foster; F. W. Topnam; T. Macqvorp, &. An 
entirely New Edition, in Small 4to, printed by Clay, and elegantly bound in a 
rich cover, price 21s, 


5. 
[HE BOY TAR; or, a Voyage in the Dark. By Captain 
MAYNE REID, Author of “The Bush Boys,” &. &c, With Twelve Illus- 
trations by Cartes S. Krenz. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


6. 

HE CRUSADES AND THE CRUSADERS; 
or, Stories of the Struggle for the Holy Sepulchre. By JOHN G. EDGAR, 
Author of “The Boyhood of Great Men,” “ Wars of the Roses,” &c, With 
Eight Illustrations by Juntan Portcx. Feap, 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


7. 

PRINCE CHARLIE, THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. 
By M. JOHNES, Author of “Children’s Bible Picture-Book,” “ Historical 
Tales,” &c, Illustrated with Eight Engravings from Drawings by M. S. 
Morgan. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


8. 
UR UNCLE THE TRAVELLER'S STORIES. 
By Miss FRANCES BROWNE, Author of “The Ericksons,” &c. Illustrated 


in Tints by C. Drcxgs’ process from Drawings by E.Cornovutp. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth lettered, 5s. 


9. 

HADOWS. Seconp Senes. Thirty-two Amusing 
Engravings by C. H. Bennerr. Ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, 

“A comic figure makes a shadow really more comic than itself.” 


10. 
Now ready, in Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s, 6d., Vol. VI. 
HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, containing nearly 


One Hundred Engravings in the first style of the Art, forming in itself a 
~ Gallery of the works of our best living Artists. The Literary articles are con- 
tributed by some of our most eminent writers, thus making the work the best 
Family Magazine published. Vols. I., II., III, IV., and V., price 7s. 6d. each; 
also in Monthly Parts, at 1s.; cases for binding volumes, price 1s, 6d. each, 


1. 
HE BOOK AND ITS MISSIONS, Past and Present. 


A Monthly Magazine, of which three volumes are already published; containing 
not only a survey of the progress of the Bible among Heathen nations, but 
France, Brittany, Spain, Italy, and Sardinia also pass under review. The par- 
ticulars of the Frmate Breie Missions which are now beginning to excite 
neral interest, and which are being carried on in St. Giles’s, among the dust 
aps at Paddington, in Westminster, Spitalfields, Clerkenwell, &c., are at 
ea only to be found in these volumes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s.; gilt edges, 
6d, each, Vol. IV. will be published December ist. Monthly Parts, 3d. 


12. 

ROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS, Compared, Explained, 
and Illustrated. By WALTER K. KELLY, formerly Editor of the “ Foreign 
Quarterly Review.” Feap., 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

“The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs.” 
‘ Lorp Bacon, 


13, 
HE WIT and OPINIONS of DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


_ ACollection of the Bright Thoughts, Pungent Sarcasms, and Words of Wisdom 
uttered by this celebrated Man, Edited by his SON, Small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


14, 
ue LIFE and REMAINS of DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
By his Son, BLANCHARD JERROLD. Containing also, a quantity of inte- 
resting Correspondence with some of the principal Literary Men of the day. 
With a Portrait on Steel. Crown 8vo, 12s. cloth. 
“ Here we have Jerrold at home, and a more beautiful and winning portrait 
of a man of letters does not, we think, exist,”—Atheneum, 


15. 

EN OF THE TIME; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Eminent Living Characters—Authors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Capi- 
talists, Dramatists, Divines, Discoverers, Engineers, Journalists, Men of 
Science, Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Painters, Philanthropists, Poets, Poli- 
ticians, Savans, Sculptors, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors. With 
Biographies of celebrated Women. Greatly Enlarged Edition, with several 
hundred additional Memoirs, Small 8vo, 12s, 6d. cloth. 


16. 
RELIcs OF GENIUS: Visits to the Last Homes of 


Poets, Painters, and Players; with Biographical Sketches, By T, P. GRIN- 
STED, With Illustrations, Square 16mo, 6s, cloth gilt, 


17, 


HE YOUNG YAGERS: a Narrative of Hunting 
Adventures in Southern Africa. By Captain MAYNE REID, Author of “The 
Boy Hunters,” “The Young Voyagers,” &c. Second Edition, with Twelve 
Illustrations by Witttam Harvey. Fcap., 7s. cloth. 


18, 
[HE BUSH BOYS; or, the History and Adventures 
of a Cape Farmer and his Family in the Wild Karoos of Southern Africa. 
By Captain MAYNE REID, Second Edition, with Twelve Illustrations, 
Feap., 7s. cloth, 


19. 
HE DESERT HOME; or, English Family Robinson. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. With numerous Illustrations by W. Harvey. 
sixth Edition. Cloth, 7s.; with Coloured Plates, 9s, 


20. 
(THE BOY HUNTERS; or, Adventures in Search of a 


White Buffalo. By Captain MAYNE REID. With numerous Plates by 
Harvey. Fifth Edition, Cloth, 7s.; coloured, 9s, 


21, 


HE YOUNG VOYAGERS; or, Adventures in the 


Fur Countries of the Far North. By Captain MAYNE REID, Plates by 
Harvey. Second Edition, Cloth, 7s.; Coloured Plates, 9s, 


22. 
HE FOREST EXILES; or, Perils of a Peruvian 
Family amid the Wilds of the Amazon. By Captain MAYNE REID. With 
Twelve Plates, Third Edition. 7s, cloth; with Coloured Plates, 9s, 


23, 
HE WARS OF THE ROSES; or, Stories of the 


Struggles between York and Lancaster, By J. G. EDGAR. With Six 
beautiful Illustrations. Feap., 5s. cloth. 


24, 
ISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annals of the Nations 


of Modern Europe. By J. G. EDGAR. Feap, 8vo, with Illustrations by 
Tuomas. 5s, cloth gilt. 


25. 
HE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN AS AN 
EXAMPLE TO YOUTH. By J. G. EDGAR. With Cuts by B, Foster. 
Fifth Edition. Feap., 3s. 6d, cloth; with gilt edges, 4s, 


26. 
OOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN;; or, Biography 
for Boys. By J. G. EDGAR. Cuts by Foster. Fourth Edition. Feap., 
3s, 6d. cloth ; 4s, gilt edges, 


27, 
OY PRINCES. By Jonn G. Epear. With Illus- 


trations by Tomas. Second Edition, Feap, 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


28. 
4 BOY'S BOOK OF MODERN TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE. By M. JOHNES, Author of “Children’s Bible Picture-Book,” 
“ Historical Tales,” &c. Illustrated with Eight Engravings from drawings by 
W. Harvey. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


29. 

(THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE; or, Young Humphry 
Davy (the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy, who taught himself Natural Philosophy, 
wer etmalie became President of the Royal cow The Life ofa Won- 
derful Boy, written for Boys. By HENRY MAYHEW, Author of “ The 
Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” &c, With Illustrations by JoHNn GILBERT. 
Second Edition. Feap., 6s. cloth. 


30. 

HE STORY OF THE PEASANT-BOY PHILOSO- 
PHER, or, a Child Gathering Pebbles on the Sea-shore. Founded on the 
Life of Ferguson, fhe Shepherd-boy Astronomer, and showing how a poor 
made himself acquainted with the Principles of Natural Science. By HENRY 
MAYHEW, Author of “London Labour and the London Poor.” With Eight 
Illustrations by Joun Grupeet, and numerous Drawings printed in the Text. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


31. 
OUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Finely Tlusteated 
., neatly bound. 


32. 
[HE WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES Tus 
RN OCEAN. By the Rev. HENRY T.CHEEVER. Edi y_ the 
sale W. SCORESBY, DD. With Eight beautifully-tinted Engravings. New 
dition, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d. 

*,* This Volume contains one of the most interesting accounts of the excite- 
ments and dangers of the Whale Fisheries, The Editor’s name will be a suffi- 

cient guarantee as to the correctness of its descriptions. 


33. 

EALTH FOR THE MILLION: including Hints on 
the Physical Training of Youth, and the Treatment of Invalids and Old Age; 
with Observations on Unhealthy Employments. By the Author of “How to 
Make Home Happy,” &c. As a due regard to health is one of the most essential 
ingredients to happiness, and as this depends chiefly on the attention we give 
to certain hygeian principles, it behoves every man so to observe his consti- 
tution and temperament that the greatest of earthly blessings be not 
by his own acts. ‘This useful work should therefore be in the hands of every 
one, to warn them from the quicksands of excess, and the evil consequences of 
injudicious diet. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


34. 
OW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY; or, Hints and 


London: W. KENT and CO, (late D, Boavk), 86, Fleet-street, and Paternoster-row. 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, Novemsen, 18659. 


MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and his COMPANIONS in the 
ARCTIC SEAS. By Capt. McCuinrocx, R.N. With a Preface by 

Sir Ropgrick Mvurcuison, F.R.S. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


II. 
THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE AND 
MEMORANDA OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, while Chief 
Secretary in Ireland, from 1807 to 1809. 8vo. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in 
the Struggle for Life. By Cuartes Darwix, M.A., Author of 
“Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World.” Post 8vo, 14s. 


IV. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. DANIEL WILSON, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. With Extracts from his Letters 
and Journals. By Rey. Jostan BaTEMAN, M.A., his Son-in-Law and 
First Chaplain. Portraits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Syo. 


v. 

REMINISCENCES of the LIFE and PURSUITS 

OF THE LATE THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH, Esq. By Sir 
Earpiey Witmot, Bart. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 


VI. 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a 
Narrative of various Excursions and of Three Years’ Observations and 
Experiments on their General Phenomena, By Joun TynpDAut, F.R.S. 
Post 8vo. 

VII. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND 
LEGISLATION. By Lord Wrorrestey, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VIII. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, 
with Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. 
~ the Bampton Lectures for 1859. By Rev. Gzo. Rawiryson, M.A. 

vo. 


Ix. 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S JOURNAL, 


while employed at the Head Quarters of the Russian Army on a Special 
Mission during the Invasion of Russia, and Retreat of the French 
Army, 1812. 8vo. 


AN ADDRESS ON THE ARCHAOLOGY OF 

BERKSHIRE: delivered at Newbury, September, 1859. By Lord 
CaRNARVON. Post 8yvo, ls. 


xI. 
‘THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND: Past and 


and Civilised. By Artuur 8. Tuomson, M.D., 
58th Regt. Map and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


XII. 


HISTORY OF THE TWO YEARS’ WAR IN 
THE CRIMEA. Based chiefly upon the Private Papers of the late 
Field-Marshal Lord Racuan, and other authentic materials. By A. W. 
Esq.,M.P. Vols. I. and II. 8yo. 


XIII. 


METALLURGY; or, the Art of Extractin 


from their Ores and Adapting them to Various Purposes of 
By Joun Percy, M.D. Illustrations. 8vo. 


Metals 


ufacture. 


XIv. 


ON THE INTUITIVE CONVICTIONS OF THE 
James McCosu, LL.D., Professor in Queen’s College, 


xv. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY LIFE OF LORD 
CHANCELLOR SHAFTESBURY. With his Letters, Speeches, and 
other Papers. By W. D. Curistiz, Esq. Portrait. 8vo. 


xvi. 


MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION, 


examined with Reference to the Naval, Littoral, and Internal Defence ot 
England. By General Sir Howarp Dovexas, Bart. Plans. 8yo. 


XVII. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: including 
iquities, Bi hy, an i i 
Conthibuters, by be completed ia 
Two Volumes.) Woodcuts. Vol. I. Med. 8vo. 


XVIII. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT NELSON, 


Author of “ Companion to the Fasts and Festivals of the Church.” By 
Rev. C. T. Secretan, M.A. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


XIx. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached 
before the University of Oxford. By Rev. Apam 8. Farrak, Fellow 
of Queen's College. 8vo. 


xx. 
BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: a 
Biography. By Rev. Canon Ropertson. Lllustrations. Post 8vo. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME; or, Pictures of Them- 
selves. By Native Artists. With Descriptions, by Rev. R. H. 
Coxssoxp, late Archdeacon of Ningpo. Thirty-four Plates. Crown 8vo. 


XXII. 


LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. With 
Notices of H h, Wilson, Gainsborough, and other Artists, his Con- 
temporaries. By the late C. R. Lesx1z, BA Illustrations. Feap. 4to. 


XXIII. 

A SUPPLEMENT TO NUMISMATA HELLENICA; 
completing a Descriptive Catalogue of Twelve Thousand Greek Coins, 
with Notes, Geographical and Historical. By Col.W.M. Leaks. Ato. 


XXIV. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
ARY SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grotz. 8vo. 


XXV. 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of Character and 
Conduct. By SaMvEL Smi.Es, Author of “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

XXVI. 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A New English 


Version. Edited, with Notes and Essays. By Rev. Gzorer Rawiinsoy, 
M.A. With Index. (Fourth and Concluding Volume.) 8vo. 


XXVII. 


A MANUAL of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: 
a Review of its Rise, Growth, and Present State. By Davip RowLayp, 
Esq. Post 8vo. 

XXVIII. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA: a First Latin Course, 
comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries, for the Lower Forms in Public and Private Schools. By Wm. 
LL.D. 12mo. 

XXIX. 


EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. A New Edition. Post 8vo. 


Xxx. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MODERN 
EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Lang, Esq. A New Edition, with Additions 
and Improvements by the Author. Edited by E. Stantey Poors. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 

XXXI. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE FOR 

JUNIOR CLASSES. By Wa. Suiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. 12mo. 


XXXII. 


THE LIFE OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. A New 
and Condensed Edition for the People. Portrait. Post @vo. 


XXXIII. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF LORD BYRON, with Notes and Illustrations by Jeffrey, 
Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Lockhart, &c. A New : 
Edition. Portrait and Engravings. Royal 8vo, 9s.; or cloth, 10s. 


XXXIV. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON: inclading the 
Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun Wiisow 
Croxrer. With Contributions by Lord Sir W. Scors, 
MackinTosH, &. A New and Cheaper Edition. Portraits. 
Royal 8yo, 10s.; or, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 


XXXV. 


CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord Byron. New 
Edition. Portrait and Vignette Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
XXXVI. 
LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, New 


Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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New Patterns for the season. a 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Just published, 
E LA RUE and CO.’8 BED LETTER DIARIES and 
CALENDARS for 1860, 
* ‘To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


1 860 DIARIES, ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
* DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, and all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 

arterly Reviews, Maps, &c. &c., supplied at the rate of Twopence Discount in the 
Shilling from the published price, by S. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings (back 
porcker of England), E.C. Cépy the Address, A Catalogue of 10,000 Books sent 


Now ready, — ’ 
E LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS, the 


THE CHURCHMAN’S DIARY, 
Now ready, 
FHE CHURCHMAN’S DIARY: an Almanack for the Year of 
Grace 1860. Leap Year. Fifteenth Year. Price 4d.; by Post, 5d. 

Contents :—Notes on the Celebration of Divine Service—Prayers for the Choir and 
Priest—The Precepts of the Church—Ecclesiastical Customs and Ceremonies—The 
Altar Coverings, &c.—Hymns and Chants—On the Coincidence of Festivals—Calendar 
and Table of Lessons—English Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and Archd 


SIR BULWER LYTTON, BART. MP. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 
POEMS. 


L WAR Y TT ON’S 
With Steel Portrait and Vignette. 


In Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, 


ULWER LYTTON’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 
With Portrait and Vignette, including — 


THE LADY OF LYONS, THE DUCHESS DE LA 
MONEY, VALLIERE, 
RICHELIEU, NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM, 


London: Rovtirper, Warnr, and Rovriener, Farringdon-street. 
NEW PRESENT BOOK, 
In Small 4to, cloth gilt, price 15s, 
OMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By Tomas Mrtterr. 
With Illustrations, printed in Colours by Evans, after designs by Birket Foster, 
London: Rovrtencr, Warne, and Rout.enes, Farringdon-street. 
In 8 Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, £6, 


NIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKESPERE; 
including Biography and Doubtful Plays. 
London: Rovturper, Warner, and Farringdon-street. 


Scotch, lrish, and Colonial Bishops, 


The above can be had interleaved with ruled paper, price 6d.; in case, roan tuck, 
1s. 9d.; moroeco case, 5s, 6d. 


London: J. Mastrrs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
On the 24th of N: ber will be published, 


BRITISH ALMANAC for 1860. 
Price 1s, 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 
Price 28, 6d, 


The first publication of the Brrtisa AtMmanac, thirty-two years ago, gave the 
example of rational Year-books. It has always endeavoured to maintain its pre- 
eminence by furnishing the most complete and accurate registets in every depart- 
ment of Government and of public business. But a wider object has been steadily 

ursued in the union of the Brittsh ALManac and the Companron. These bound 

gether, constitute the most complete and, at the same time, the cheapest Manual of 
Current Information, and the most trustworthy record for future reference. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 
Together in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s, 
Contain, in addition to every matter requisite to an ALMawnac, a vast body of informa- 
tion in the Companion. 
Amongst the subjects for 1860, are articles on— 
Tae Nucrssity ron Evementary Instrection 1 Potittcan Economy. By 
Kyicurt. 
Tre Patenv Orrick, AND Museum. By Dopp, 
Tue Navat Force or tae Unirgp Kinapom. 
Tae Nationa or Scutrturr. By James THorne, 
History ov Comets. By Joan Russxut Htxp, F.R.AS. 
Tue Wark Iraty, aND ITs ANTECEDENTS, 
Tae Nationat Dest: now IT GREW. 
Tue Wreck Cuart, anp THE Nationat 
‘ith the usual articles on— 
Tur Leorstation, Statistics, Puntiic 
anv CHRONICLE oF 1859, 
London: and Co., 90, Fleet-street ; 
_And sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. _ 
Just published, 


CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1860, 


Containing a View and Historical Notice of St. Asarn Caturprat—References to 
the Lessous for each Day in the Year—Extracts from Writings of Divines—New 
Colonial Dioceses— Universities—Theological Colleges—Royal birth-days—Sovereigns 
of Burope—List of Archbishops and Bishops—Her Majesty’s Ministers—Houses 
of Lords and Commons—Courts of Law—Societies in connexion with the Church— 
Statistics of Savings’ Banks—Rates of Postage—Stamp and Legacy Duties—Assessed 
-TaxesLondon Bankers, &c. &c, 


PRICE 
———— roller, cloth back 
- interleaved, for Accounts, cloth gilt ......... 010 
peper 1 
nterleaved, for Accounts, cloth gilt ...... 0 6 
— roan tuck wie & 


ALSO, 
yas CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of Our Lord 1860. 

WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 

Containing a Key to the Calendar, a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and 

Holyday, in History and Biography, and general matter suited for Schools. 
Price One Penny.—In a Cover, interleaved, price Twopence. 
4 roe Curtstiaw :—Depositories, 77, Great 
eet, ‘W.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; 
4, Royal Exchange, E.C., London; and by all Booksellers. 
Just published, 
FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FISHES. 
With 124 Wood Engravings. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, ptice 4s. 
Society ror Promoting Curistian Depositories, 77, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; 
4, Royal Exchange, E.C,, London, and by all Booksellers, 


BLEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just ready, in handsome cloth, 12mo, price 5s, 


EARLS OF SHAKSPEARE: a Collection of the most brilliant 
Passages found in his Plays. Embellished with Forty-eight Illustrations from 
Designs by Kenny Meadows, 
Lendon : Perrer, and Gatrrn, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, EC. 
4 CRITIC and BOOKSELLER'S RECORD of THIS DAY 
| contains all the News and Gossip of the Week respecting Books and Authors, 
Also Reviews of all the New Books. Price Fourpence, A Copy for Five Stamps.— 
19; Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


ASINGSTOKE CEMETERKY.—BARNSTON MEMORIAL.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped Fivepence, 
eontains:—Fine View of Chapel and ge, Basingstoke—A Point for Goths and 
Position of the Strike+Experiments on Girders=Failings in Guide- 
Books—Fine View of the Barnston Memorial, Chester—Straits of J.ondon—The 
Architectural Association—Metropolitan Board of Works—Church-Building News— 
Parapets v. Dripping-Eaves—Ireland—The Mason’s Song—Bradford and Sanitary 
Improvement—Birmingham New County Court—Restoration of Powerstock Church, &. 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-gardeb; and all Booksellers. 


RUUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME FOR 1860. 
In Feap, 4to, price 21s. cloth extra gilt, and gilt edges, 
OEMS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. Selected and Edited by 
the Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. And Illustrated with a Steel Portrit, and 100 Designs 
by B. Foster, J. Wolf, and John Gilbert, elaborately engraved by Dalziel. 
London: Rourtuper, Warne, and Routiepes, Farringdon-street. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 
R. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the Author of “ Margaret 
Barpesmarps,” &c. 3 Vols. 

“We entreat our friends to seize the earliest opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. and Mrs, Asheton. These charming volumes, which relate the history 
of their first ten years of married life, cannot fail to be popular. They deserve to 
hold a permanent place among the best recent works of fiction.”—Spectator, 

TNHE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Corus. 3 Vols. 
“The story of ‘The Queen of Hearts’ is full of lite and freshness.”—John Bull. 


r HE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Attson Rem. 
3 Vols, 


LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of ‘ Joon Hatrrax, 


Gent: Eman,” &, 3 Vols, 


EVEN YEARS. By Juria Kavanaau, Author of “ Nathalie,” 
&c. 3 Vols. (Just ready.) 


ENTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. Hastines Parker. 
“* Bentley Priory’ may be considered an acquisition to novel readers from its 
brilliant descriptions, sparkling style, and interesting story.”—Sun, 


Also now ready, price 5s. elegantly bound, 
AM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODEKN INSTANCES. 


Illustrated by Forming the Seventh Volume of Hursr and 
Sranparp Liprary of CaraP Epirions of Porutark Moprern Works, 
“The best of all Judge Haliburton’s admirable works.”—Standard. 
Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


TEYHOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE. Addressed to Women. 
By Mrs. W. Gray and Miss Exiny Surrrerr, A New Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
Marsnatt, and Co. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE REV, THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D, 
Avrnor or City, 17s axp Sonrows,” Xe. 


On December Ist, in Royal 4to, 
HE WHISKY DEMON;; or. the Dream of the Reveller. By 


Cuarves Mackay, LL.D., Author of “The Salamandrine,” &e. Mlustrated 
with numerous full-page suggestive Designs by Watts Phillips. 


Edinburgh: Witttam P, London: and Co. 
And all Booksellers, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN HAND.” 
Now ready, and at all the Libraries and Reading Clubs, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


INCHBRIDGE HAUNTED: a Country Story. By Grorce 
Curries, Esq., Author of “The Green Hand,” “ The Two Frigates,” &c. 

“Those who delight in a book which abounds in truthful sketches of village life, 
and a work replete with finely drawn characters, will do well to peruse ‘ Hinchbridge 
Haunted,’ The author’s style is at once vigorous and manly. Mr. Cupples affects no 
pedantry of tone, aims at nothing more than — a story, and he succeeds so well 
that the book once commenced will assuredly be read through.”— Morning Post. 

“ Here is a book written in the good old Sorytees spirit which was wont to ani- 
mate the inventors of fiction, ere the narrating of fable with a moral, or some other 
special purpose besides that of amusement, was transplanted from the nursery to the 
dreuistlag library. A story so fascinating that it is difficult to lay down the volume 
when once opened.”— Press, 

“The way in which Dr. Smith is made to guard his incognito, and finally to appear 
as rightful representative of one of the leading families of the village, shows that 
Mr. Cupples is a perfect master of his art.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

“The characters are drawn with much knowledge of effect, and the author has 
abundant opportunities of exhibiting that vein of comic humour which all acquainted 
with his former works will know him to possess,”—Edinburgh Courant, 

Edinburgh: Witu1am P. Nimmo. London: Srrxrx, Marsnatt, and Co. 


HE “CITY OF THE DEAD,” AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Jonw Court. Price 5s. 

“Mr. Collett, through vast spaces of idealism, reproduces in serial and fantastic 
shape the City of the Pharoahs.”— Atheneum. 

“Mr. Collett, in his treatment of this grand subject, has given indubitable evidence 
of rare poetical power. ‘The contrast between the spirit of the lines on ‘ Ihe Sunrise 
from the Top of Snowdon’ and those on ‘The Cond d Cell’ indicate remarkable 
range of thought and 2 singular versatility of feeling. Mr. Collett, if we are not much 
mistaken, will be heard of hereafter.”—IZllustrated News of the World. 

“ We have read these poéms with much sincere pleasure, and entertain little doubt 
of their obtaining that place in publie esteem to which the author’s evident ability so 
thoroughly entitles them. The imagery and diction are very superior. Mr. Collett, 
with cultivation, will take a high rank amongst contributors of poetical literature.”— 
St, James's Chronicle. 

“His verse is harmonious, his picturing imaginative, and his reflections appro- 
priate.”—Morning Post, Oct. 25th. 

“This is the most promising volume of short poems that we have seen for some 
time.”—Standard. ad 

“The opening poem is gracefully written, the language scholarly, and the versifica- 
tion good. Some of the lyrical pieces are very pretty. The poems to ‘ Beatrice’ are 
passionate and melancholy outpourings over a first love; they are tender and delicate, 
and are the offspring of a pure mind.”— Era. 

“ The lone and silent cities that in grand and solemn fuin fringe the waters of the 
Nile form the subject of the principal poem, which has a deep, sonorous flow, and is 
imbued with refinement and fancy. The lyrics are almost all excellent,” Dispetch. 

“The detached ms reveal meritorious taste and varied power. For instance, 

is some really mellow beauty in ‘The Summer’s Evening in Italy,”—Sunday 
8, 


London; Hasowicxs, Piocadilly; and all Booksellers, 
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ROBERTSON’S LIFE OF BECKET. 
Nearly ready, with Illustrations, Post Svo, 

rouse BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: a 

{ Biography. By Jamzs C. Rozerrson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and Author 
of “ History of the Christian Church.” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
In the Press, Part I11.—Parts I. and IL., 4s. each, 

A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

M 


BIOGRAPHICAL, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and PRACTICAL, 
Haxey Doxxiwa Macusop, Esq.—Loneuan and Co. 


" Nearly ready, in Post 8vo, with Map, price 12s. cloth, 
HOOTING AND FISHING IN LOWER BRITTANY: 
a Complete and Practical Guide to Sportsmen, By Joun Kump, Esq., Author 
of “Sketches from the South of France,” &c. 
London: Loweman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
Now ready, in 4 Vols. 4to, with Maps and Plans, price 84s. 
IEGE OF SEBASTOPOL: Journal of the Operations of the 
Royal Engineers, Royal Artillery, and Royal Naval Brigade, 1854 and 1855. 
London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperrs. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LOGARITHMS, illus- 

trated by carefully selected Examples. By the Rev. W. H. Jounstons, M.A., 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 
London: Loneman, Grern, LonGman, and Roperts. 


THE SHILLING FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, 
On Wednesday, the 30th instant, will be published, in Feap. 8vo, Part I., comprising 
TILE TEMPEST complete with an Illustration, price One Shilling, 

OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: in which nothing is 

added to the Original Text; but those words and expressions are omifted which 

cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family. A New Edition, to be published in 

Thirty-six Weekly Parts, each containing a Play complete with an Illustration, price 
One Shilling. 

Lord Jeffrey in 1821 expressed his ; for the pocket. The Publishers believe 
opiuion in the “ Edinburgh Review” that | that a re-issue of the Thirty-six Plays, 
“jt required nothing more than a notice | each to be had separately complete for a 
to bring this very meritorious publication | shilling, will bring this favourite edition 
into general circulation ;” and the work | of “Shakspeare” within the reach of a 
still commands a steady sale both in one | still wider circle of readers, 
volume for the library and in six volumes 

London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Ropents. 


WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
The following are the only Complete Editions of the Works of Wirttam Worpswonrtn: 


I. 
ORDSWORTRH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 Vols., Feap. 


8yvo, price 30s. cloth, 


If, 
WORD*WORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 pocket Vols., 
price 21s, cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 Vol. Svo, with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth, 

Also, 

WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 
An Autobiographical Poem, In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 

WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: a Poem. In 1 Vol. Feap. 
8vo, price 6s. cloth, 

THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 

SELECT PIECES FROM, THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 Vol. Illustrated by Woodcuts, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges, 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-strect. 

ROGERS’S POEMS; 
OGERS’S POEMS. In 1 Vol. Illustrated by 72 Vignettes 
from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth. 

ROGERS’S ITALY. In1 Vol. Illustrated by 56 Vignettes, from 
Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth, 

ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, 
In 6 Vols. Demy 8vo, bound in cloth, price £4 4s. 
HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev. 
Atexanpgr 

“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare 
which has yet been given to the world..... This at least is beyond doubt, that we 
have never possessed so almirable a text of Shakespeare before; and we would 
suggest to the thousands ot )-cople who are always4nquiring for something interesting 
to read, that they should read asain the works of the monarch of literature, and read 
him in the edition of r. Dyce.” —Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HRISTIAN GOVERNMENT and CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
in INDIA. By 
London: Jonn F. Saaw, Paternoster-row, and Southampton-row, 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, free by Post, 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, from the Greek, 
Latin, and Modern Languages. Translated into English, and occasionally 
accompanied with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical; with an ex- 
tensive Index referxing to every important word, 
London: Jonn F. Saw, 48, Paternoster-row. 
A New and Superior Edition, 4s. 6d, cloth, 


NTRODUCTION TO. ENGLISH LITERATURE, _ from 


London: J oun F. Sxaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
INDS: iry i 
“Ora et labora.” 
London: A. W. Benner, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


In 1 Vol. Feap.’ 8yo, 


Political Sketch of the SOCIELY OF FRIENDS. By Evcax Suepranp, M.D. 
é tiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and Fellow of the Royal ‘College of 
ur, ns. 
“Sir, 1 am a man of the world, and I take the colour of the world as it moves 
along.”—Dr. Jounson. 


London; and Paternoster-row, 


A pot FAITH: being a Historical, Religious, and Socio- 


_. MESSRS, BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, with Life by Dr. 
Pavtt, and a Glossary, 3 Vols, 8vo, £2 2s,; antique calf, £3 6s, Only a limited 
number ef Copies printed. 


2. 
THE REV. EDWARD STEERE'S EDITION OF BISHOP 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION; with Analytical Index. 8vo0, 12s., 
antique calf, £1 1s, Also, in Small 8vo, 6s., antique calf, 11s. 6d, 


3. 

BELL AND DALDY’S EDITION OF BISHOP JEREMY 
TAYLOR’S RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 2 
Vols. 8vo, £1 1s,; antique calf, or morocco, £2 2s, Also, in Small 8vo, 5s., 
morocco, 10s, 6d, 


4. 
MR. J. YEOWELL’S EDITION OF HERBERT'S POEMS 
AND REMAINS; with 8. T. Cotrrtpex’s Notes, and Life, by Izaak Watton. 
Beveet, with Additional Notes, 2 Vols, 8vo, £1 1s.; antique calf, or morocco, 


5. 
MR. JOHN PAYNE COLLIER’S EDITION OF 
SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS; with Life, Hotm, and Glossary. 8vo. 


in the Press. 


6. 
Uniform with the above, 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF 
ANOTHER LIFE. New Edition, 10s, 6d. ; antique calf, 21s, Also, in Small 8vo, 
6s., antique calf, 11s, 6d, : 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


1. AKENSIDE’S POETICAL WORKS, with Memoir 
by the Rev. A. Dyce, and additional Letters, careiully revised. Feap., 5s.; 
antique calf, or morocco, 10s. 

2. COLLINS’S POEMS, with Memoir and Notes by W. Moy 


Tuomas, Esq. Feap., 3s, 6d. ; morocco, or antique calf, 8s, 6d, 


3. GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, with Notes and Memoir 


by the Rev. Joun Mitrorp. Feap., 5s.; morocvo, or antique calf, 10s, 6d. 


4. SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, with Memoir by the Rev. A. 
5 


Dycr. Feap., 5s.; morocco, or antique calf, 10s, 6d. 


. YOUNG’S POEMS, with Memoir by the Rev. Jonn 
Mirtvoxp, and Additional Poems. 2 Vols. Feap., 10s.; morocco, or antique calf, 


£1 Is. 

6. THOMSON’S POEMS, with Memoir by Sir H. Nicotas, 
and additional Poems, the whole very carefully revised, and the Memoir anno- 
tated by Cunnineuam, Esq., F.S.A, 2 Vols,, Feap, (In the Press. 

7. KIRKE WHITE’S POEMS, with Memoir by Sir H. 
Nicoxas, and Additions. Carefully revised. Feap, [in the Press. 


8. 

MR. S. W. SINGER’S NEW EDITION of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. The Text carefully revised, with Notes. The 
Life of the Poet and a Critical Essay on each Play, by W. W. Luoxp, Esq., 
M.R.S.L. In 10 Vols, Feap., price 6s. each; calf, £5 5s.; morocco, £6 68, Large 
Paper Edition, Crown 8vo, £4 10s,; calf, £6 16s, 6d.; morocco, £8 8s, 


9. 
GEORGE HERBERT'S TEMPLE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Notes. New Edition, Feap., antique calf, or moroeco, 


10, 

VAUGHAN’S SACRED POEMS and PIOUS EJACULA- 
TIONS, With Memoir, by the Rev. H. F. Lyrg, New Edition. Feap, 5s.; 
antique calf, or morocco, 103, 6d. Large Paper, 7s. 6d.; antique calf, 14s, ; antique 
morocco, 15s, 

“ Preserving all the picty of George Herbert, they have less of his quaint and 
am turns, with a much larger infusion of poetic feeling and expression,”— 


11. 

BELL AND DALDY’S ALDINE EDITION of BISHOP 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY LIVING, and HOLY 
DYING. Beap,, 2s. 6d. each; antique ealt, 7s. 6d. each; flexible morocco, 6s, 6d. 
each, Also, in 1 Vol. 5s.; antique calf, or morocco, 10s, 6d, 


12. 

THE REV. E. STEERE’S EDITION OF BISHOP 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION; with Analytical Introduction and 
} gr Index, Feap., 68,; antique calf, ils, 6d. Also, handsomely printed in 


. 13, 

MR. BOLTON CORNEY’S EDITION OF LOCKE ON 
THE CONDUCT OF THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. Feap., 3s. 6d.; 
think parent or instructor jutiied in neglect 

“] cannot think an or ruc jus’ n to 
little treatise in the ped of a boy about the time when the poorn Fons c= 
become developed.”—Hallum. 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S ESSAYS—LOGIC IN THEO- 
LOGY, Feap., 6s. 


15. 
MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S PHYSICAL THEORY OF 
Feap., 68.; antique calf, 11s, 6d, Also, hand- 

16, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Cuaruxs Ricnaxpson, LL.D. Combining Explanation with 
Etymology, and copiously Illustrated by Quutations from the Best Authorities. 
New Edition, with a Supplement, containing additional Words and further Illus- 
yoy In 2 Vols. 4to, £4 14s, 6d.; half-bound in russia, £5 15s. 6d.; russia, 

28. 

The Worxps—with those of the same Family—are traced to their Origin. 

The Exrtanations are deduced from the Primitive Meaning through the 
us Usages. 

The Quotations are arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Period to the 

Present ‘Time. 
*,* The Supplement separately, 4to, 12s, 
Aw Ocravo Eprttoy, without the Quotations, 15s.; half-rassia, 208. ; russia, 246. 


“It is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, s ing a great desideratu 
as exhibiting the biography of each word—tis birth, re and education, the 


ehanges that have len it, the company it has kept, and the connexions it has 
formed—by rich series of quotations, all in chr order, Thit is such a 
Dictionary as, perhaps, no other language could ever t.”— Quarterly Review, 
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CHAPMAN AND ALL'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuartes Dickens. With 
Sixteen I}lustrations, uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “ David 
Copperfield,” &c, Inl Vol., price 93, [On November 2ist. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. By Cuartzs Duxr Yonex. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 
In 2 Vols, Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Cuartzs 


Aviston Cottins. With a Frontispiece. In Post 8vo. [In a few days. 


KITCHI-GAMI: Wanderings Round Lake Superior. By 
J. G. Kout, Author of “Travels in Russia,” &¢. In 1 Vol. oe 8vo, with 
Woodcuts, Tn No vember. 


ONE OF THEM. By Lever. With 
by Phiz. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. Price 1s. 
(No. I. on the 30th of November. 


A NEW POEM. By Owew Menreprra, Author of “ — 
nestra,” “The Wanderer,” Y ae, In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo. 


TALES FROM MOLIERE’S PLAYS. By Dacre + meena 
Lenwarp. In1 Vol. Post 8vo. [This day. 


CECILIA METELLA; or, Rome Enslaved. By mini 
Jutra. In Post 8vo, 10s. 6d 

MEREDITH'S ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: a 
History of Father and Son. In 3 Vols., Post 8vo. 


WALTER WHITE’S NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE 
BORDER. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


WALTER WHITE’S A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


MICHIEL’S SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 


GOVERNMENT, and of its Systematic Persecutions of Protestants. Compiled 
from Official Documents, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


FAIRHOLT’S TOBACCO: its History and Associations. 
With 100 Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 9s. 


ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS. Written by Hise tr. 


2 Vols., Post 8vo, 21s, 


JERVIS’ OUR ENGINES OF WAR, and How We Got 
to Make them. With numerous Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 6s. 


JERVIS’ RIFLE MUSKET. With Woodcuts. Second 
Edition, Post 8vo, 2s, 


MILTON’S POEMS. With Notes by Toomwas 
In 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, 21s, 


KEIGHTLEY’S ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, OPINIONS, 


AND WRITINGS OF JOUN MILTON. With an Introduction to “ Paradise 
Lost.” Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
Great. With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vels. I. 


LEVER’S DAVENPORT DUNN: a Man of Our Day. 
With 44 Illustrations by H. K. Browne. In 1 Vol, 8vo, 23s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 
Antuony Author of “Dr, Thorne,” “Barchester Towers,” &c. In 
Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s, 


TROLLOPE’S DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. With 
Portraits. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 22s. 


TROLLOPE’S TUSCANY in '49 and '59. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. Second 
Edition, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 


Post 8vo, price 5s, 


TROLLOPE'S DR. THORNE: a Novel. Third and Cheaper 


Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OWEN MEREDITH'S WANDERER. 
Feap. 8vo, 9s, 6d. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY 
WE MADE BY IT. 12th Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuantes Dickens. 


Now complete, in 19 Vols., price 5s, 6d. per Vol.; all the back numbers, parts, 
and volumes can be had, 


CRAIK’S ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE; Illustrated in a 


Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of “ Julius Cwear. ” Second Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CRAIK’S OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and 
pong aah Classes in Schools. Third Edition, revised and improved, Post 8vo, 


TOWN SHEND'S THREE GATES. In Verse. Post 8vo, 


cloth, 10s, 6. 
ROBERT MORNAY. By Max Ferrer. Post $vo, cloth, 9s. 


MORLEY’S MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
With Eighty Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
pg Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 3 Vols. Fcap., 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S AURORA 
LEIGH: a Poem, in Nine Books, Fourth Edition, with Portrait. Feap., cloth, 7s, 


POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vols. Fcap., 
cloth, 16s, 


SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, with Some London 
Scenes they Shine Upon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Second Edition, 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. New 
and Cheaper Edition. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


CARLYLE’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In 3 Vols., 18s. 


CARLYLE’S CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. New and Cheaper Edition. In 4 Vols., 24s. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE 
OF SCHILLER. New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 Vol., 6s. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS and HERO 
WORSHIP. New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 Vol., 6s. 

CARLYLE’S PAST AND PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 Vol., 6s, 


CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
Cheaper Edition, In 1 Vol., 6s. 


CARLYLE’S TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 Vol., 6s. 


CARLYLE’S TRANSLATION of WILHELM MEISTER. 
By Goztns. New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 Vols., 12s, 


DICKENS’ PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols., 12s. 
DICKENS’ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols., 12s 
DICKENS’ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols., 12s. 
DICKENS’ OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 Vols., 12s. 
DICKENS’ BARNABY RUDGE. 2 Vols., 12s. 
DICKENS’ SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 Vol., 6s. 
DICKENS’ OLIVER TWIST. 1 Vol., 6s. 
DICKENS’ DOMBEY AND SON. 2 Vols., 12s. 
DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 Vols., 12s. 
DICKENS’ PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AMERICAN 
NOTES. 1 Vol., 6s. 
DICKENS’ BLEAK HOUSE. 2 Vols., 12s. 
DICKENS’ LITTLE DORRIT. 2 Vols., 12s. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 Vol., 6s. 


*,* The Original Editions and the Cheap Editions can also be had of Baapsrry 
and Evans, and Carman and Hatt. 


LEVER’S JACK HINTON. 4s. 

LEVER’S TOM BURKE OF “ OURS.” In 2 Vols., 8s. 
LEVER’S HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

LEVER’S CHARLES O'MALLEY. In 2 Vols., 8s. 
LEVER'S THE O'DONOGHUE. 4s. 

LEVER’S THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols., 8s. 
LEVER’S ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols., 8s. 

LEVER’S THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols., 8s. 


LEVER’S THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols., 8s. 
*,* The Original Edition can also be had at 7s. per Volume, 


BAGEHOT’S ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN 
AND SCOTCHME N: a Series of Essays contributed principally to the “ National 
Review.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


BARRY CORNWALL’S DRAMATIC SCENES, with other 
POEMS, now first printed. Beautifully Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 18s. 

BLANC’S HISTORICAL REVELATIONS: inscribed to 
Lord Normanby. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S SEVEN LECTURES on SHAKESPEARE 
AND MILTON. A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Cotx1eR’s Folio, 
1632 ; and an Introdactory Preface by J. Payne Cotuizr. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY ; or, the Inferno, Purgato 
and Paradise. Rendered into English Metre by Faepericx Poxxock, With 
Fifty Illustrations by George Scharf, Jun. Post 8vo, 14s, 


GALLENGA’S HISTORY OF PIEDMONT. In 3 Vols. 
Crown 8vo, 248. 

GALLENGA'S COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. Post 
8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 

THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. A Cheap 
Edition. In Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


THACKERAY’S NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM 
CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. With Frontispiece, Second Eaition. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS: 
“MRS. PERKINS’ BALL,” “DR. BIRCH,” “OUR STREET.” 
Edition. 1 Vol., with all the ‘Original Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


COLONEL B——’S WHIST PLAYER. The Laws and 
Practice of Short Whist. Explained and Illustrated, with numerous Diagrams 
printed in colours, Second Edition, Imperial 16mo, 5s. 


THOMSON’S CHOICE OF A PROFESSION: a Concise 
Soom and Comparative Review of the English Professions. Post 8vo, cleth, 


RIDGE ON HEALTH AND DISEASE, their Laws, with 
Plain Practical Prescriptions for the People. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 12s. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

KELLY’S LIFE IN VICTORIA in 1853 and in 1858. Two 
Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


BENNETT’S PROVERBS WITH PICTURES. With 
about 250 Illustrations, Feap, boards, 7s, 6d, 


New and 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON: 
ning from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser's 
agazine. 9s. 


MISCELLANIES. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Two Volumes, 18s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Seconp Series. The 
Second Edition. Two Volumes, 14s. 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Sruart Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


ON the CLASSIFICATION and GEOGRAPHICAL 


DISTRIBUTION of MAMMALIA; on the GORILLA; on the 
EXTINCTION and TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES. By Ricnarp 
Owen, F.R.S. 5s. 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 7s. 6d. 


MISREPRESENTATION: a Novel. By Anna H. 


Drury, Author of “Friends and Fortune.” Two,Volumes, 18s. 


NUT-BROWN MAIDS;; or, the First Hosier and his 
Hosen. A Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 


THE INTERPRETER. By G. J. Woyte MELVILLE. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
/ 


FOR AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret’s Badge. 
By Frances M. Witpranam. Two Volumes, 10s, 6d. 


HASSAN; or, the Child of the Pyramids. An Egyptian 
Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, C.B., Author of “The Prairie Bird.” 
Two Volumes, 21s. 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. By KIncstey, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Third Edition. 5s. 


DAYS AND HOURS. By Freperick TENNYSON. 6s. 
GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. By A. 


GRANVILLE STAPLETON. 16s. 


PELOPONNESUS: NOTES OF STUDY AND 
TRAVEL. By W. G. Crank, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN HUNGARY IN 
1848-49. By Orro 6s. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
Vavexax, DD. The Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and 


its Relation to the History of Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Hetrs. Octavo. Vols. I., II., 28s.; Vol. III., 16s. 


MULLER’S HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF ANCIENT GREECE. The First Half of the Translation by the 
Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., M.P. The Remainder of the 
Translation, and the Completion of the Work according to the Author’s 
pian, by J. W. Doxatpsox, D.D. Three Volumes, 8vo, 36s. The New 

ortion separately, Two Volumes, 20s. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay 
towards the Interpretation of Nature. 9s. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL. By J. 
Srvart Two Volumes, 24s. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN ; with Intro- 


duction, Translation, and Notes. By T. C. Sanpars, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised. 15s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
eas we THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


The TRANSACTIONS for 1857, 15s.; for 1858, 16s. 


OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: an Essay. 
Fifth Edition. 6s. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By A. 
Baty, M.A., Examiner in Logic in the University of London. 1és. 


T= EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. By the same 
uthor. 15s, 


NOTES ON HOSPITALS. By Frorence Nicutiw- 
GALE. Second Edition. 5s. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS 
USED FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. By R. C. Terxcu, D-D., Dean of Westminster. Second 
Edition, improved. 4s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
agg D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. Tenth 


MAJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS OF A 
SOLDIER'S LIFE IN INDIA. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. 
Gror@s H. Hopson, M.A. Third Edition, with Additions. 10s. 6d. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
by R. Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with Annotations 


by the AncusisHop or Octavo, 7s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations by the ArcH- 


BISHOP OF Dustin. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


GOETHE'S OPINIONS ON THE WORLD, 
MANKIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, 3s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
Translated by Lady CuatTeRTon. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. By Henry 
Mosexey, M.A., F.R.S. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


HELLAS: the HOME, the HISTORY, the LITE- 
RATURE, and the ARTS of the ANCIENT GREEKS. From the 
German of Jacoss. 4s. 6d. 


OXFORD ESSAYS. By oF THE UNI- 


VERSITY. Four Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. By MEmBERs OF THE Unt- 
vERSsITY. Four Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. 
By Henry Gray, F.R.S8., Lecturer on ey ee St. George’s 
wings by H. V. 


Octavo, 784 pp., 28s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
ef WuewkE1t, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Edition, with Additions. Volumes, 24s. 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM;; being the 
Second Part of a Third Edition of Dr. Wuewe11’s “ Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences.” With Large Additions, 7s. 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the 
First Part of a Third Edition of Dr. WHEwELt’s ty nad the 
Inductive Sciences.” Two Volumes, with Large Additions, 1 


PRACTICAL GEODESY: Chain Surveying, Sur- 
veying Instruments, Levelling, Trigonometry, Mining, and Maritime 
Estate, Parochial and Railroad Surveying. By Burien WILLIAMs, 
Third Edition, revised. Octavo, 8s. 6d. 


STATUTES RELATING to the ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS of ENGLAND, INDIA, and the COLONIES; 
with the Decisions thereon. By A. J. StepHens, M.A., F.R.S. Two 
Volumes, Royal Octavo, £3 3s. 


CHARGES on the ADMINISTRATION of the 
CRIMINAL LAW, the Repression of Crime, and the Reformation of 
Offenders.” By M. D. Q.C. Octavo, 16s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, W.C, 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS.” 
WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In November will be published, in Royal 8vo, cloth, price 168.; morocco, 21s.; illus- 
trated with Twenty-six Wood Engravings by THomas, and 
from Designs by D. Macuisx, R.A. 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
‘By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE, 


Also, by the same Author, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Epitroy. In 1 Vol. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. 


SEconD Price 5s, cloth. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING, 


Price 7s. cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Eprrion. 6s, cloth. 


EDWARD MOXON AND co, 44, DOVER STREET. 


WORKS BY THE LATE S&S. T. COLERIDGE. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


A New Epirion, In1 Vol. Feap, 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


A New Epition, In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, 


Sxventn Eprtion, In 1 Vol, Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. 


A Series of Essays, to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion, with Literary Amusements interspersed. 


In Vols, Feap. 8vo, price lis. cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES. 


In 8 Vols. Feap. Svo, price 18s. cloth. 


- COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


. Turap Epition. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. 


Eprtron. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S. CONFESSIONS OF AN 
INQUIRING SPIRIT. 


Turep Eprtion. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA ; 


or, 
Biographical Sketches of My Literary Life and Opinions. 
Szcoyp Eprtion. In 2 Vols. 8vo, price 18s. eloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES AND LECTURES UPON 
SHAKESPEARE, 
AND SOME OF THE OLD POETS AND DRAMATISTS, 
With other Literary Remains. 
In 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES, 


In 2 Vols. Feap. Bre, price 12s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES, 
Theological, Political, and 
In 1 Vol. price 6s, cloth, 


EDWARD MOXON AND Co., DOVER STREET. 


KEATS’S POEMS. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 Vol., Illustrated by 120 Designs, Original and from the Antique, drawn on wood 
by GsorGe Scmany, Jun. 12s. cloth, 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, price 7s, 6d., a Second Edition of 


THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


By J. HUGHES BENNETT, M.D. 


Professor of the lasttinten of Medicine, and Seniar Ae” syd of Clinical Medicine, 
in the University at Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


Fourth Thousand, price 7s, 6d., Crown 8vo, 


LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR; 


Being Discourses on the Resurrection. 
By ROBERT'S. CANDLISH, D.D. 


“These Discourses are undoubtedly far superior to the general run of sermons in 
vigour of style, power of reasoning, and force, if it is not to be cajled felivity, of illus. 
tration.” —Spectator. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
NE we W 0 R 


SERMONS FOR SOLDIE RS, ntl at Home and Abroad. 
Samuvuxt B. Wrvpsor, M,A,, Chaplain to the Forees, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Tasmania. Feap. BVO, 3s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH, from the 
Death of Solomon to the Babylonish By M, Wirueanam, 
Demy 18mo, in embossed cloth boards, 1 


THE PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
New and Cheaper Edition, By the Rev. W. Grxsuey, M.A. 2s. 6d 


READINGS ON THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH AND 
HIS BRETHREN, By Fceap. Svo, 3s, 


THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST: being a Second Series of 
gang ag People,” By W. J, Inons, D.D., Vicar of Brompton, New 


VOICES FROM THE EAST: Essays and Documents on the 
Present State and Working of the Oriental Church. Translated from the Original 
Russ, Greek, and French, with Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Ngave, M.A. 5s, 


HYMNS ON THE CATECHISM. By the Rev. Isaac 
Witurams, B.D. New Edition, Cloth, 1s.; stiff paper cover, reduced in piice, 6d. 


LONDON: J. MASTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET, AND NEW BOND STREET. 


PRESENTS, PRIZES, REWARD BOOKS, &e. &e. 
MASTERSS NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE is 
e@ arranged in Classes, with full descriptive Titles and Notices, 

:—Part 1. Theological and Scholastic Works.—2. Sermons in Volumes, 
Commentaries, and Single Sermons,—3. Manuals of Prayer and Devotion, Works on 
Religious Instruction, and Devotional Prints.—4, Present Books; Tales, ‘Biography, 
and Poetry.—5. Works on Art and Architecture, Ecclesiology, Church Music, Hymns 
and Hymn Books for Public Worship,—6. Educational and’ Catechetical Works.— 
7. Parochial Works, and Miscellaneous Tracts and Pamphlets. 

May be had on application, or post free on the receipt of two stamps, or through all 


Booksellers. 
London : 33, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street, 
Price One Shilling, 
ATIONAL HEALTH AND WEALTH, instead of the 
DISEASE, NUISANCE, EXPENSE, and WASTE caused by Cess-Pools and 
ater-Drainage. By the Rev. Huey Mou tz, M.A., Vicar of Fordington, Dorset, 
Brapavry and Evans, f1, Pouverie-strect. 


Fourth Thousand, Demy 8vo, pp. 470, price 7s. éd. 
EMORIALS OF HIS TIME. By Henry Cocksury, late 
one of the Senators of the College of Justice, 

“Valuable as a contribution to the history of one I of the kingdom during a 
portion of the last and of the i yo century, sketched by a contemporaneous pen of 
great acuteness, facility, and humour, it has also taken its place as one of the 

fireside volumes which has been published of late’ years.” —~Ediubargh 
vie 
eainburgh : Apdm ani Brack. London: Lowemay and Co. 
NEW CHRISTMAS DRAGON STORY. 
On Dee, Ist, Illustrated by “Phi,” Pom. extra cloth, gilt sides and edges,- - - 
rive 3s. Gd, ‘ 


Pp 
THE of an Original Fairy Tale, never before 
publi B. Broven (Editor of “ The Welcome Guest”), 
L Hovtston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
This day, with Illustrations, Feap. 4to, toned paper, extra cloth, gilt sides 
and edges, price 10s, 6d, 
N ETRICAL TALES AND POEMS. By Sanvet Lover. 
“ Lover’s volume comes forth as a sumptuous Christmas Book, the contents 
being entirely original.”—Liverpoo! Albion, Nov. 14th, 1859, 
London Houtsrow and HT, 65, Paternoster-row. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
On Dec. Ist, New Volume for 1859-60, price 2s. 6d., complete in itself, illustrated 
with numerous Engravings, cloth gilt, Crown 8vo, 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST. The charm of this book is that 
it treats of everything in a lively and interesting style, ven any 0 with Original 
Poetry, Anecdotes, and instructive Tales by well-known and popular Anthors. 
London : Hovutston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 

On Dec, Ist, entirely New Volume, Ssconp Sxxtzs, price 3s, 6d., Illustrated with 
350 Original Engravings. Also, First and Second Series bound together as One 
Volume, price 7s., Illustrated with 670 Original Engravings, Crown 8vo, pp. 756, 
Title and Frontispiece by Harvey, 

EN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. Comprising 
everything Marvellous and Rare, Odd, fae. and Quaint, Eccentric and 

Extraordinary in all Ages and Nations, Edited by bk. F. Kine, M.A, 

London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


On Dec. 1st, with charming Steel Engraving, and above 200 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, the Christmas Volume of 
HE FAMILY FRIEND. This New Volume of the “ Family 
Friend” for 1859, will be found a delightful Christmas companion. This Book 
is unusually full of charming illustrated Tales and Pastime, which cannot fail to 
enhance the comforts of the fireside, and please every Christmas party. 


London : Wazp and Loox, 158, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 
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ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE..CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished 
Writers in every department of Literature. 


*,* No. I. will be published on the 1st of January, 1860. 


Communications for the Editor should be addresscd to the care of Messrs, Suita, 
Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 3d,, and in Monthly Parts, 


ONCE A WEE K. 


4 MISCELLANY OF 
LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Leech, Tenniel, Millais, Corbould, H. K. Browne, 
Cc. Keene, Wolf, and Others. 


‘BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


This day is published, price 4s. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
PROPERTY ACT. 


WITH A COPIOUS INDEX, EXPLANATORY OF ITS OPERATION AND PROGRESS, 


By ROBERT R. TORRENS, Esq. 


BUTTERWORTH, FLEET STREET. 


THE REAL 


Just published, price 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., &c. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 


ON THE OPENING OF SESSION 1859-60. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND OO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Now ready, with Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s. cloth, 


STORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS 
IN SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS. 


A Book for Old and Young. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Author of “ Things not generally Known,” &c. 


“Justice exacts that those by whom we are most benefited should be most 
honoured,”—Da, Jounsoy. 


KENT AND CO. (LATE BOGUF), FLEET STREET. 
CHEAP EDITION OF “‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


This day, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Five Saintes, a New Edition, 
being the of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 


“A book which an English father might well wish to see in the hands of his, ron.” 
3. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, by the Author of “Tom 


Brown's Scoot Days,” will be continued Monthly in MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE, Price Oue Shill ing. 


MACMILLAN AND CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENBIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


C.J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Kcclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
“CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREE. 


Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, $c, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING, 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE; 
With Original Letters of 


Mr. Canyina, 
Lorgp Expox, 
Me. 
Loxp S1pmours, 
Lorp 
Lory Avcxtanp. 


Geores IIL, 
Mx. Pirt, 

Loxp 
Marquess WELLESLEY, 
Mx, WILBERFORCE, 


With a Correspondence with Lapy Himrurow respecting Nxtsow arn, 
and with of Arremrr on THE DUKE oF 
Lanp’s Lirz, 

In 2 Vols, 8vo, 32s., with Portrait of Mr. Ros. » 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. ’ 


By THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
In 8vo, Vol. I., 14s. 


SA Y A ND § E AL. 
By the Author of Queecny,” and “ Wipe, Wortp.” 


In Crown 8vo, 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 


By the Author of “ FLemisH INTERIORS,” 
REALITIES OF Parts Lire.” 


2 Vols, Post 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By M. GUIZOT. 
Tn Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Six handsome Volumes, 30s., with a Portrait to each, 


“ Mr. Bentley has now issued the last volume of a well-timed reprint a a work to 
which every Englishman may turn with pride and satisfaction. * Robi 
Crusoe’ led many a lad to run away to sea, and we are gure that the introduction of 
this cheap edition of * James’ Naval History’ into our school libraries, miay do much 
towards inducing our boys to embrace the navy as a profession.” "— Notes and Queries. 


BENTLEY? S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Conrewts :—France and Europe—The Connexion of the Physical Sciences—Surrey 


~~Shaksperian Literature—Tennyson’s Idylls—Mommsen’s Rome—Alpine Travellers 
—Guizot's Memoirs—The Court of Louis X¥,—English Field Sports, 


DR. CUMMINGS GREAT TRIBULATION: 


Or, Things Coming on the Earth. 
‘Pitth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 7s. 64d.’ 


FROEBEL’S: SEVEN YEARS? EXPLORATIONS 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Northern Mexico, and the Far West of the United States. 


With numerous finely executed Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


“Mr. Froebel’s book may be described, without exaggeration, as among the most 
important additions reeently made, whether by English or Foreign writers, to the lite- 
rature of travel. The student of the natural sciences, the political inquirer, and the 
mere reader for the amusement to be derived from graphic descriptions of scenery, and 

k narrative of adventure, will find it matter to his taste,”—Satwrday Review, 


MRS. ELLET’S WOMEN ARTISTS OF 
ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES, 7 


Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


DR. MAGINN’S SHAKSPEARE PAPERS! 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINABY TO HER MAsBSPY, 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE _HARMONIUM 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found 
of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 
easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any ong note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 
without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New 
Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second 
person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now 
admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto - ditto ditto os. 85 


$8. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto | Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Ropm Model is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4e. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Caurcu, Scoot, Hatt, or Conczrt- — 


GUINEAS. No. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case ae! men cee, ame 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case te a Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
8. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood ae 8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
4. FIVE STOPS (Zwo rows Vibrators),Oak Case .., 22 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood - 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case 23 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case ......... 
5, EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 ll. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or 


Messrs. CHLAREBLL beg sleo to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE ‘PIANOFORTES. 


GUINEAS, GUINEAS, 
‘In Manoeany Case, 6} octaves 5. The Pranororte, with perfect check action, 
elegant Rosewood Case, 6} octaves ai 40 
2. In Rosgwoop, with Circular Fall, 6} octaves vee 30 6. The elegant, 
strings, 7 octaves, t check action, &c 
8. In Roszwoon, elegant Case, Frets, dc. ast of all upright Pianofortes 


4. In very Ivory-Fronted Keys, &c. 40 7. The West Inp1a expressly for Hot Climates 


ALSO TO THEIE 


Immense Assortment of New and Srconp-Hanp Instruments, by Broapwoop, CoLtaRD, and Erarp, for Sale or Hire. 
Full descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes, sent upon application. 


NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


s. d. a 

Cuarret.’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’Albert’s) for the Violin 1 6 | CHappetx’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin ... 1 6 
100 Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHAPPELL’s ditto Flute 1 6 
CHAPPELL’s ditto English Concertina 1 6 
Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) ditto German Concertina 1 6 
NB. ae te We ks f the CHAPPELL’s ditto Cornet & Pistons... 1 6 

im orks for the , Flute, the Cornet a a : Piston, 
and for the Concertina... _.. + ack 1 6 | Rimsavtt’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of 

Complete Tutor for the Harmonium the best Composers) forthe Harmonium 4 0 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to 
CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


London: Printed Cuoats 8a’ and J. Aton Epw at their Office, 4, Chandos-s' t-garden, in the Coun’ of Middlesex ; 
Fite wet 9, Cottages, ut the Ofice,29, Seathamapton street te “November 19, 1859, 
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